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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 4.—David Brings up the Ark 3 
2. October 11.—God’'s Covenant with David . 
3. October 18.—David’s Confession, . . . 


. 2 Sam. 6: 1- 


4. October 25.—David's Joy over Forgiveness . ‘ Psa. 32 
5. November 1.—David and Absalom 2 Sam. 15: 1-12 
6. November 8.—David's Grief over Absalom 2 Sam. 18 : 24-33 


7. November 15.—David’s Trust in God ,.. . e: 1 See 

8. November 22.—The Curse of Strong Drink : World’ 
Temperance Lesson . . *rov. 20:1; 2 

9. November 29.—David's Charge to 
Solomon. 


3: 20, 21, 29-35 


Ps 1 Chron. 28: 1-10 
Solomon's Wise Choice . . 


to. December 6.— 1 Kings 2: 4-15 
11. December 13 he Dedication of the 
Temple . : ‘ 1 Kings 1-11, 62, 63 
{ The Queen of Sheba Visits 
7 12. December 20.—-< Solomon . 1 Kings 10: 1-10 
(Or, The Birth of Christ . Matt. 2: 1-12 


13. December 27.—Keview. 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
, (Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—1 Chron 28 : I-Io. . David's charge to Solomon 


Tuesday.—1 Chron. 28 : 20, 21; 29: 1-9. Willing gifts 

Wednesday.—1 Chron. 29 : 10-19 . David's prayer 

Thursday.—1 Chron. 29 : 20-30. . , Solomon king 

Friday.—1 Chron. 22: 5-16. . ‘ A father's advice 

Saturday.—Psalm 72. ‘ . Prayer for Solomon 

s Sunday.—Prov. 1 : 7-23 Wisdom's counsel 
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To My Mother 
By Charlotte Burgis De Forest 


‘ IS the sweet touch of little things 
That starts the tears, 

And longing has a tenderer pain 
Than grief or fears. 

The thought that thou art over-sea 
Has lost its pang ; 

But when I hear an old-time song 

' That thy voice sang, 

Or happen on a bit of lace 
That once was thine, 

A handkerchief thy fingers marked 
With name of mine,— 

Then welling love o’erflows the bounds 
Of earth and sea, 

And memory breaks the flood-gates down 
To spend an hour with thee. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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Love’s Power 

It is a mistake to say that the intense love of any 
true soul is selfish. A right love does not confine our 
affection and admiration to that one person, and cause 
us to have less care for others. If we rightly love any 
one person, we are prompted by that love to love 
gratefully God who gave us that love, and then to 
have new love, and more of it, for those whom that same 
God loves. Jean Paul Richter goes so far as to say, 
‘* Love one human being purely and warmly and you 
will love all.’’ If our love of another limits our range 
and power of loving, there is something wrong or lack- 


ing in that love. 
XK 
Salvation in Busy Hands 


Every bit of useful knowledge that we have is a 
help to us in doing right. A boy with some knowl- 
edge of gardening or carpenter's work can find clean, 
wholesome occupation for himself, where a boy with- 
out this knowledge might get into idle mischief. A 
girl who can cook, or sew, or care for a house, can 
easily make herself useful and happy. In Germany, 
poor schoolboys learn trades under competent masters 
in vacation time. What a blessing this must be to 
the boys and to their country! A child who can do 
well some sort of work has a hundred chances. to be 





virtuous where an ignorant child has one, If we can 
open the way for one of these little ones to learn some 
simple, useful thing, we may save a soul from death, 
and avert a multitude of sins. 


, a + 
When to Look for Stars 


When it grows dark the stars begin to appear, 
and the beauties of the heavens are seen in their glory 
at midnight, not at noontide. In our spiritual skies 
it is as jn our natural skies. New lights from God's 
love are seen by us, as we look up, when losses and 
trials cause darkness to shut in about us where before 
all was bright. As Carlyle says, ‘‘ The eternal stars 
shine out as soon as it is dark enough,’’ 


KK” 
Keeping Near to Childhood 


Older people are not so far away from childhood 
as they sometimes like to imagine. Often we find it 
easier to get near to the heart of a child if we acknowle 
edge how near we are to him in weakness and ignor- 
ance. We can often increase our store of knowledge, 
as well as our good influence over a child, if we study 
with him some of the things which make him so en- 
thusiastic. It is a privilege and a duty to instruct 
children. But it helps us wonderfully in gaining the 
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friendship of a child if we look sometimes into his 
eyes when he questions us, and say, ‘‘ Little one, | 
don't know. Perhaps we can find out together.’’ 
We ought to know more than children know, but, 
since the number of things knowable is infinite, we 
cannot have less to learn than children have. A good 
teacher is always an eager learner. 


a 
Why God Loves Us 


It is not because of our loveliness, but because 
of God's love, that we are loved of God. Similarly, : 
it is not what is in us, but what is in those who love , 
us, that we find ourselves loved by those dearest to 
us. If we had to wait until we were worthy, there * 
would be small hope for us here or hereafter. Dr. 
Rowland Hill's favorite lines would do for any of us: 


‘* And when I’m to die, 
‘Receive me,’ I'll cry; 
For Jesus has loved me, I cannot tell why. 
sut this thing I find : 
We two are so joined, 
He’ll not be in glory and leave me behind.”’ 


The love of God and of the godlike is more than can 
be accounted for by the recipient. It has not a com- 
mercial value, so much forso much. It is boundless, 
even if unaccountable, 





C. W. Corey, Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 





The winner of the twenty-five dollar prize offered for the best description of a Giving Christmas in the Sunday-school is the Rev. 
His article, with other helpful Christmas hints for Sunday-schools, will appear next week. 












Having Time No Aid to Using Time 


A® A RULE, persons who have most time make 
least use of time. Many who feel that it is im- 
portant to have time before they can undertake a 
work that requires time, never find the time, and in 
consequence never do the work. Using time for 
good work is indispensable, but having time as pre- 
liminary to its using is rarely, if ever, a possibility. 
Using time in a good work is always a duty ; but find- 
ing time or having time, as a means of doing a good 
work, is not always a duty. 

Men who havé accomplished most work in the 
world, and have used most time in their efforts at its 
doing, will saysawith remarkable unanimity, that they 
never found the needful time for what they did do. 
On the other hand, there are many men who have 
contemplated and planned some important work 
while they were waiting only to find time for its do- 
ing ; yet the needful time never came, and the work 
was never done. So it may be said that this world’s 
brain-workers are divided into two classes,—those 
who are waiting to find time for the work they have 
planned and want to do, and those who do good work 
that requires time, which they have to use without 
waiting to find it. 

One man has just as much time as another. Every 
man has all the time there is, and no man can have 
any more than that for the most important work in the 
world. But one man uses time for what he wants to 
do, whether he can find the time or not, while an- 
other man waits for more time, which never comes. 
One man sees or hears of a book that he hopes to find 
time to read, but he has so much to do that he can- 
not find the time. Another man wants to know 
about that book and its contents, and he reads it 
without finding time for its reading. Yet it is not 
that the one who waits for more time for the reading 
has more important work than the other to do mean- 
while, or that he reads more carefully when he does 
read. One simply waits for time for the reading, 
the other reads without having the time. Untila 
man will use time without having it, he is not likely 
to use time when he does have it. 

There was a man whose mind was exceptionally 






































well furnished for effective service for others. He 
worked hard, and he loved to work. He planned 
one important work after another, and he only wanted 
time for their finishing. Again and again he began 
some piece of work that he knew the world would be 
glad to have. He had gathered much material for 
the projected work, but he wanted more time to 
enable him to finish it according to his high concep- 
tion, and he delayed its completion. He knew there 
was a place in the world for the work he wanted to 
do, and he had a desire to fill that place. But he 
waited to secure the necessary time. As he waited, 
some one else came out with a book on the subject, 
and the public demand for it was met, or its edge was 
blunted. The new book was by no means as good 
as the waiting student would have made his; but, 
while the latter waited, another stepped in before him. 
Again and again this occurred, until finally the writer 
died, having finished no single one of the many im- 
portant works that he had planned. Waiting for time 
to come up to his high standard}jindered that man's 
well-doing, and deprived the public of the good work 
he planned, and that he would have done but for 
his waiting for time instead of doing it in the time 
he had. 

Another man, whose daily life was crowded with 
work, acted on the principle that he must do what- 
ever he had to do, whatever he really wanted to do, 
even if he could not get the time for its doing. He 
took time for his regular work, for special work in 
various directions, for needful recreation, for the de- 
mands of social life, for the helping of many who 
needed help, for keeping up with general reading and ~ 
with lines of special reading. Moreover, he pursued 
various researches in one direction and another. He 
published works in the line of those researches, and 
again he took time for still other investigations, He 
was always busy, but he never said or thought that he 
lacked time for anything that he wanted to do, or that 
others wanted him to do. While one of the busiest 
of busy men, he seemed always ready for any work or 
reading pointed out to him as desirable. Without 
waiting for time, he used much time for the writing 
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of volumes that involved extensive researches. Yet 
this did not interfere with his ordinary occupations. 
He simply used time without waiting for time. That 
is the way for any man who would fill a place and do 
a work in the world. 

Is there any other way of effective service among 
men? It is the same with one’s ordinary work as 
with one’s special endeavors and researches. One 
who was a pastor and preacher of power said ;: ‘‘Often 
I think I would like to take time for preparing a ser- 
mon that will bring out a certain truth more effec- 
tively. I turn to books on the subject. I feel sure 
that, if I could take time, I could do something that 
would better meet my ideal than my ordinary ser- 
mons do; but I cannot wait. The sermon must be 
ready without waiting, so I have to do the best I can 
without waiting.’’ Yet that pastor and preacher was 
far more effective than one who would take time 
enough before he preached to his waiting people. 

A young man of fine mental qualities who was 
blessed, or cursed, with such worldly possessions that 
he did not have to be dependent on a salary fora 
living, passed through college and theological semi- 
nary, and then waited before accepting a pastoral 
charge. As accounting for this, he said : ‘‘ The truth 
is, | have so high an ideal for sermons that I am waiting 
until lcan come up to my ideal. I don’t want to give 
out anything short of that ideal.’’ And so that man 
was willing to let souls perish while he was waiting for 
time to get himself up to his ideal of a proper sermon. 

It is not that much time cannot sometimes be used 
profitably in preparing a sermon or a volume that is 
to do its work in the world, but it is that all this time 
is to be used, and is not to be waited for, or to be 
made a barrier against other important or needful 
work, A clergyman said that a special sermon which 
he preached cost him more than a year of hard work 
in its preparation. He had to read more than a score 
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of volumes in the line of this sermon study, and he 
examined several scores of volumes besides those that 
he read more thoroughly. Yet this clergyman was 
by no means waiting for time to:do this work. He 
preached other sermons meantime. He did* much 
other work day by day. He never refrained from 
attending to any other service desired of him because 
of this particular work in progress, which was for a year 
his special study and endeavor. He did this work 
the better because he did not neglect other writing or 
reading or doing. 

A well-known author told of being fifteen years 
writing one of his books. Yet he did not wait for 
time to do that work, nor did he plan to take that 
time, or one-third or one-fifth of that time. He 
simply used that time, and used it well, having that 
as his chief special business while attending to his 
crowding daily business, and taking time to keep up 
with needful reading, and being ever ready to turn 
aside for important new books, or to attend to any 
subject where his aid was sought. 

Having time for a special piece of work is rarely an 
aid to doing that work. It more frequently relieves a 
man of that pressure that makes him feel that his 
work must be done, and done now, time or no time. 
The best way for a man is to do what he has to do,— 
to do it when it has to be done, to give his whole self 
to its doing, and to attend to everything else in the 
line of his duty and his privilege meantime. As to 
the exact time required for the best doing of a thing, 
that can be reckoned better on looking back than in 
looking ahead, —unless the time limit is fixed by oth- 
ers to begin with. In every case, using time well is 
better than taking the time that one thinks is abso- 
lutely necessary for its well doing. Insisting on time 
for a good work is one of the most common barriers 
to well-doing in the service of God and for the good 
of one’s fellows. 
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More about the Song of Solomon 

What has been said about the Song of Solomon 
seems to excite interest widely. Comments on the 
comments come in from various directions. A highly 
valued clergyman, a long-time reader of The Sunday 
School Times, writes on the subject : 


In replying to the correspondent who could not make a reli- 
gious use of the Song of Solomon, you cited Robert Murray 
McCheyne as a Christian whose experience in the case was 
far different. The same was true of Jonathan Edwards, who 
no more than McCheyne can possibly be accounted a man of 
low tastes. 

In his recital of the story of his conversion, Edwards says : 
‘‘From about that time I began to have a new kind of ideas 
and apprehensions of Christ, and the work of redemption, and 
the glorious way of salvation by him. An inward sweet sense 
of these things at times came into my heart, and my soul was 
led away in pleasant views and contemplations of them. And 
my mind was greatly engaged to spend my time in reading 
aud meditating on Christ, on the beauty and excellency of his 
person, and the lovely way of salvation by free grace in him. 
I found no books so delightful to me as those that treated of 
these subjects. The words used to be abundantly with me, 
‘‘T am the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valleys "’ (Cant. 
2:1). The words seemed to me sweetly to represent the love- 
liness and beauty of Jesus Christ. The whole book of Canti- 
cles used to be pleasant to me, and I used to be much in read- 
ing it about that time, and found, from time to time, an inward 
sweetness that would carry me away in my contemplations."’ 

This, of course, does not prove that to the mind of the author of 
the Song of Solomon (or, as it is called in the Revised Version 
of 1884, The Song of Songs, but the American Committee; in 
their edition of 1901, have restored the former title) its theme 
was Christ, but it does show that the book is capable of afford- 
ing to the Christian reader the means of spiritual refreshment 
and devotion. 


A correspondent from New York state bears testi- 
mony that is of interest, and that is suggestive in this 
connection, He says: 


Now many years ago I heard.a converted Jew—and a Rus- 
sian Jew at that—give an exposition of that marvelous produc- 
tion. He was not of an attractive personality; he spoke 
English with great difficulty, and at the ‘‘ go in" it was pain- 
ful to see and hear him. But God had touched that man, and 

ou forgot the messenger, and sat transfixed lest you should 
foce a word of the message. And the parts of the Song that 
seemed most impure before our foreign friend illumined them 
with his God-given wisdom, were the tenderest, most convin- 
cing appeals to heart and life purity. Oh that I might hear 
more men who have learned direct from God as this man had ! 
He hath hid these things from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed them to babes and sucklings. ‘To this day my heart 
thrills as I think of that man’s message, and to you who have 
imagination and a faculty for clearly expressing it I leave the 
drawing of the picture. Oh that God would send more mes- 
sengers whose lips he has touched ! 


One's estimate of Bible phraseology and of religious 
expressions is likely to be affected by his personal 


training and habits of thought and speech. For in- 
stance, a writer who was well known and valued in 
England and America some years ago sent a careful 
article to the Editor of The Sunday School Times that 
illustrated this truth. He was a bachelor, unaccus- 
tomed to family ties or terms of endearment. To his 
mind many of the hymns in popular favor were in- 
delicate, not to say impure, and unfit for singing by 
persons of a pure mind. And as such a hymn he 
instanced this : 
‘* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.’’ 


The Editor declined to publish that article, deem- 
ing it prompted by an entirely erroneous view of such 
figures of speech, which would condemn such words 
of Jesus as pictured him asa bridegroom, and referred 
to John the Baptist as a Oriental peculiar “ friend of 
the bridegroom,’’ not known of in our Western lines 
of thought or speech. But it seems that quite a num- 
ber of readers are now interested in the words about 
the Song of Solomon, and need to know how such a 
book is to be read and understood, 
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Was David a Sincere Penitent ? 

There are many of us who are inclined to ask 
whether God is quite consistent in what he says at 
one time and in what he says at another. They for- 
get that God is not bound by the letter of any par- 
ticular law or statute. This truth is to be considered 
when meeting the question raised by a distinguished 
clergyman in Colorado, who asks : 

If David was a sincere penitent, ought he not to have given 
up Bathsheba? How could he innocently keep her as his 
wife? David and Bathsheba both deserved to die, according 
to Leviticus 20: 10 and Deuteronomy 22:22. What were the 
fruits meet for repentance in this case? These points have 
presented themselves in the study of recent lessons in the Sun- 
day-school, and I cannot dispose of them to my satisfaction. 
Can you assist me? 

In 2 Samuel 12 it is specifically said that Jehovah 
sent his servant Nathan to David to tell him just what 
he should do and what his punishment should be. 
Jehovah called attention to the fact that [although 
death was the penalty prescribed by law] David 
should of die, but that a greater punishment was to 
be visited on him. Now, would it have been proper 
for David to reply that Jehovah had no right to do 
this under the statute he had himself instituted? Je- 
hovah was not bound by the letter of any statute, but 
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he was, and is, above special laws. In this instance, 
as in every other, Jehovah orders what he knows to 
be best and right. And neither David nor any one of 
us can call Jehovah to account for going far beyond 
the letter of every existing statute. If we were better 
informed than we are, we should better understand 
why Jehovah did as he did instead of as we should 
have advised him to do. 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—wof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. 





If not answered here, they will 
Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


be replied to personally. 


SEDALIA, MO.—I wish you would advise me if you know of 
any firm from whom I could secure duplicates or imitations of 
things used in Bible times, such as a phylactery, Joseph's 
coat, etc., to be used in talks to children.—J. W. OLIVER. 

Phylacteries and models of other things used in Bible 
times may be had of Deitz & Marshall Co., 115 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. For Joseph’s coats, we recommend to 
address Mrs. Layyah Barakat, 256 S. 44th Street, Phila- 
delphia; also Mr. Rollo Floyd, Jerusalem, and the Rev, 
Ghosn-el-Howie, Shweir, Mt. Lebanon, Syria, 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—Which is better to have in charge of a 
class of about fifty children, ages ranging from six to nine, boys 
and girls, aman or woman teacher? How can one who has 
been used to teaching older pupils qualify himself to teach 
such a class as referred to? —A. B. Mcl, 

Usually a woman is best adapted to scholars of primary 
age. One of the qualifications they require in a teacher, 
aside from teaching ability, is the ‘‘ mother heart’’ and 
mother instinct, and these are often found in those who are 
not mothers. There are a few very choice men teachers 
in the primary department, but they are very few. I 
should think it easier and better, on the whole, to try to 
find a new teacher who is adapted to children, and loves to 
work with them, than to try to train over a teacher whose 
labors have been chiefly with older people. 


Would the Sunday-school be strengthened in numbers by 
appealing to the county school examiners to place a few bib- 
lical questions on their list?—W. H. 

It would help some, but not very much, probably. 
Those who take the school examinations have arrived at 
the age where one of two things is likely to be true. 
Those who could answer the biblical questions would 
congratulate themselves upon this fact, and the rest 
would probably feel nettled over it. If all applicants 
knew there were to be biblical questions in their examina- 
tions, it might stir them up to looking into the Bible a little 
more, whether they were Sunday-school scholars or not, 
and, while this motive may not be the best, it is not wholly 
unworthy. As a scheme for promoting the Sunday-school, 
however, I should not attach very much value to it, 

How can I fit myself for public Sunday-school work ? 

In the issue of The Sunday School Times for September 
12, reference was made to the organized Sunday-school 
work as a good field for young men who were properly 
qualified and inclined to take it up. Since then very many 
letters have been received from both young men and young 
women asking for more light on the subject, The above 
question is not specific, but is really the substance of these 
many letters, and we take this way of answering, though 
every one has received a personal reply. 

First of all, let me say that there is little use of anybody’s 
seeking for any sort of a position in Sunday-school work 
who is not first of all actually and successfully interested 
in his own local Sunday-school, Then also he should take 
great interest in his local organization, whether it be city, 
township, county, or state. Quite a number of our splen- 
did state secretaries now are in their positions because they 
made a success as county officers, and many county officers 
are in their positions because they made a success in their 
own local Sunday-school. When there are vacancies in 
the organized Sunday-school work, the promotions, for the 
most part, are made from the ranks of those who are at 
present identified with it, It does not follow that others 
are not qualified, but ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
The statements made in the issue of September 12 are cor- 
rect. There are openings already available, and there will 
be many more in city, county, and state work. But they 
are open, as a rule, to those who have shown their ability 
and interest by their thorough co-operation and identifica- 
tion with their own school and local organizations. When 
one has reached this point, then there are several schools 
that will help him very mucn, especially in his Bible work. 
Among them are ‘‘ The Bible Teachers’ Training School,’’ 
New York City; address Professor Wilbert W. White, 
81 East 55th Street. ‘‘ Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy,’’ Hartford, Conn.; address Theodore A, Hildreth, 
1566 Broad Street. ‘* Moody Bible Institute,’’ Chicago ; 
address A. P. Fitt, 80 Institute Place. The writer is 
always glad to hear from those who are looking toward 
this work, and will give in a personal reply all information 
possible, 
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et Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 














Plucky Mexicans and Indians 


How’s this for a four days’ Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor meeting of Mexicans and Indians, held by the 
Presbyterian missionaries who are doing a notable work in 
Colorado 2—Five Yute Indians drove one hundred miles to 
attend; three Mexicans drove eighty miles, a number of 
others drove forty miles ; one young man rode eighty miles 
on his wheel. About seventy-five delegates represented 
nine schools. In order to entertain the delegates, five 
families moved into town from their ranches, bringing their 
household goods, and in rooms secured set up housekeep- 
ing for the four days of the convention, 


“ 
Rounding Up Kit Carson County 


With the especial purpose of reaching the ‘* cowboys ”’ 
of Kit Carson County, Colorado, the county president, 
Mrs. C. F. Root, recently arranged a ‘‘ round-up ”’ at the 
central village of the county. She secured two state officers 
to help, and arranged a popular program, in which the speak- 
ers and singers were, with two exceptions only, young men, 
Special written invitations were sent to most of the cow- 
boys and other young men of the county. A goodly num- 
ber came and spent the day at the schoolhouse. One young 
man walked eighteen miles to be there. A party of forty 
came from one village eighteen miles away. One of the 
cowboys wrote a special song for the occasion, which was 
sung by the president. One school had its entire member- 
ship present. 

Kit Carson County, named for the famous scout, with its 
great ranches, few villages, dust-storms, and many difficul- 
ties, has some of the pluckiest people of the great West in 
charge of its Sunday-schools. It has nine Sunday-schools, 
and a vigorous county association. Last spring two young 
girls drove forty-five miles to represent their school in its 
annual convention. Already a ‘* banner ’’ county, it bids 
fair to stand in the ‘*‘ front line ’’ rank next June. 


x 
One Bible Class’s Record 


‘*How many missionaries does your Bible class sup- 
port?’’ That would strike almost any teacher as an odd 
question. But in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in the Sixth 
United Presbyterian Church, there is a Bible class, the 
members of which support three missionaries, and have 
given fifteen hundred-dollars a year for three years toward 
the establishing of a Christian training school for native 
workers in Egypt. If you had met ata convention Mr. 
Samuel Young, the teacher of that class, you would have 
gone away from a five minutes’ chat with him wondering 
whether your class might not support at least a tenth of a 
missionary ! 


% 
New England Energy in County Work 


Advertised as no other conventions in the state had ever 
been were the four district Sunday-school conventions of 
Carroll County, New Hampshire, held last month, writes 
State Field Secretary J. N. Dummer to The Sunday School 
Times. He goes on to say: ‘* The county secretary, the 
Rev. R. E. Thompson, spent his vacation (twenty days before 
the conventions) visiting and addressing the workers of forty 
of the fifty-five Sunday-schools, traveling over two hundred 
miles, twenty of them on foot. He called Sunday-school 
people’s attention to the great organized work ; to the state 
convention at Dover, November 3 and 4; to the county con- 
vention at Sanbornville next June, and to the coming con- 
vention in their own district. All the papers in the county 
for several weeks gave notices before, and full reports after, 
the meetings. Large posters were placed in the post-offices 
and churches. Programs in quantity were sent to both pas- 
tors and superintendents. A package of Home Department 
literature, with a letter in another enclosure calling atten- 
tion to it, was sent to the superintendent of each Sunday- 
school where there was no Home Department. A special 
mailing card, four by nine inches, was mailed from the 
state office to the town officials and business men ‘ through- 
out the county’ whose names were found on the county 
business directory. 

‘*The convention churches and halls were decorated 
with the United States and Conquest flags, and mottoes 
like ‘Let Folks Know You Are in the Business,’ ‘One 
Former is Worth More than One Thousand Reformers,’ 
‘Remember Jesus Christ,’ ‘Our Motto: A Higher Stan- 
dard, Better Work.’ 

‘**As an immediate result of the series, at least five 
teacher-training classes were formed, and several schools 
will extend their influence through the Home Department. 
Mrs. Stebbins by her earnest and consecrated addresses 
won many, not only to her special department, but to a 
deepening of the spiritual life. The work of the conven- 
tions is being followed up with the determination to help 
every school to realize its full mission.’’ 


Secretary Thompson sent out the following stirring letter 
to the delegates after the conventions : 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CENTER SANDWICH, N. H., Oct. 15, 1903. 
DEAR FELLOW-WORKER : 

Weren't those great conventions? Clearer view of 
duty for us, surely! All of Carroll County for Bible study and 
for Jesus! The Home Department our best agency for reach- 
ing those who cannot or will not come to us. Get at the 
babies as soon as they are reported,—Cradle Roll. Don’t let 
anybody or anything get ahead of the Sunday-school in its 
grip on the home. We must make all work better. This 
means trained officers and teachers, suggests teachers’ -meet- 
ings, workers’ library, more copies of The Sunday School 
‘limes,-—a training-school in itself. 

Did we learn these elements by heart at the conventions, or 
only by head? There ought to be ‘‘ doin's "’ in Carroll County 
right off. Have you begun? Will you please tell me what 
you are doing or definitely planning in your school as a fruit 
of the convention stimulus? I want the facts for my report to 
the state convention at Dover, November 3 and 4. You'll be 
there,—won't you? It's surely a piece of the Lord's business 
that we cannot, must not, neglect. 

Will you please see to it that the enclosed blank is filled out 
and returned within twenty-four hours, if reasonably possible ? 
My time is short before the Dover convention. ‘lhe Father 
grant you the largest success. Heartily your fellow-worker, 

For Jesus and Carroll County, 
ROGER E, THOMPSON. 
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* Kentucky’s Second Pastors’ Institute 


In December of last year a pastors’ Sunday-school insti- 
tute was held in Louisville, Kentucky, that attracted favor- 
able comment all over America. About five hundred 
pastors and prospective pastors were in attendance, and 
ten states were represented. This year, December 14 to 
18, it is to be repeated on a much larger scale. Marion 
Lawrance, Dr. H. M. Hamill, Dr. B. W. Spilman, and 
Mr. W. C. Pearce, four of the most noted leaders, and 
other Sunday-school experts of America, will be the con- 
ductors. Besides these, the institute will be addressed by 
the presidents of the three theological seminaries of the 
state. Dr. S. H. Green, pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of Washington, D. C., which so believes in the 
Sunday-school that it invested one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in its Sunday-school building, will deliver a course of 
lectures at the same time at the Baptist Seminary, and these 
will be free to all. In addition to this, the International 
Educational Committee, one of the most important Sunday- 
school committees in America, will hold a meeting there 
at that time, and will also be heard from. This brings 
together ten of our most noted Sunday-school workers. 
Surely no pastor can afford not to attend. Moreover, all 
Sunday-school workers also are heartily invited and ex- 
pected. 

A rate of one fare for the round trip has been asked for. 
Pastors will be entertained free, and the Kentucky Sunday- 
school Association is recommending to Sunday-schools that 
they send their pastors and pay their way, believing that they 
could not possibly make a better investment. Program 
and full particulars may be obtained by writing the General 
Secretary, E, A, Fox, Room 19, Louisville Trust Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


z 
“And For What Was All This?”’ 


In these days, when we hear on every side the clatter of 
machinery, and when so much of the worker’s time is 
spent with an oil can and a repairing kit, it is good to have 
the purpose of the machine under a bright light. All the 
best work of invention and construction makes for a prod- 
uct finer in finish, easier to get, and more widely useful, 
than before. Sunday-school Field Workers have much to 
do with machinery,—committees, boards, office routine, the 
contrivance known as ‘‘ Gatheringstatistics,’’ which draws 
in two-cent return stamps by the yard, and which doesn’t 
always yield them up again. These and other machines 
keep Field Workers busy. But more and more these work- 
ers themselves are keeping our eyes and theirs on the prod- 
uct. Not how many miles traveled, but how much better 
are those miles for the presence of the Field Worker, is 
the query of to-day. Mr. Hugh Cork, that indefatigable, 
much traveled, and busy-brained organizer in the work 
of the Pennsylvania State Association, is not content to 
present his annual report in figures merely. His knowl- 
edge of mechanism is profound, and his use of it construc- 
tive. But after he tells of the twenty-one thousand miles 
traveled, the seven thousand letters written, the more than 
two hundred meetings attended, he asks, ‘* And for what 
was all this? That the children and youth of our state 
might know the true God and Jesus Christ whom he has 
sent. ur statistics from a number of counties show en- 
couraging results along this line, but yet how much short 
of what they ought to be! Are we not in danger of being 
so occupied with the machinery of our work that we shall 


forget the purpose for which it has been constructed ? 
Given the individual soul to look after, are we not liable to 
have to give the account of that one of old, ‘ While thy ser- 
vant was busy here and there he was gone’? We pride 
ourselves ofttimes on our ‘ up-to-date methods,’ forgetting 
they are simply means to an end. Let us, then, for the 
year to come push the Cradle Roll, simply because it better 
enables us to ‘suffer the little children to come ;’ push 
the Home Department, because family religion will thus be 
revived ; push teacher-training, because the truth will be 
‘more rightly divided’ to hungry souls; extend house-to- 
house visitation, to be sure that every one shall hear the 
glad message; plan Decision Days, not to swell church 
rolls, but to deepen the impression among all our teachers 
that every lesson should work toward decision,—in short, 
to please the Holy Spirit in all our efforts.’’ 


% 
Utah’s Difficulties and Hopefulness 


Here is a hint of the difficulties that confront the state 
association workers in Utah, whose reorganization was re- 
cently announced on this page. Secretary Gillilan writes 
from Salt Lake City: 

‘*The state contains eighty-four thousand square miles, 
twice as large as Ohio. We have counties almost as much 
in area as one-quarter of the commonwealth that has fur- 
nished so many presidents and Marion Lawrance. As to 
our Christian work in the state, I have been told that, out 
of the three hundred and fifty or more post-offices in the 
state, evangelical representatives are found at only seventy 
of them. It is seen, therefore, how meager our work is 
as compared with what it should be, 

‘*One of the peculiar difficulties of our organized work, 
after the matter of getting over these long distances is dis- 


( Continued an page 602) 
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Gleanings from the Field 


There are 1,176 teachers’-meetings now held in Illinois, 
a gain of 74 over last year. 

Sunday-school Week and Decision Day, successfully 
observed for several years in Philadelphia, is being advo- 
cated this year in Colorado, The time there is to be from 
December 27, 1903, to January 4, 1904. 

Look out for other local events when setting the time 
for a convention, A county convention last spring was 
‘*not what it might have been because the people were 
worked up over the city election, and the candidates for 
mayor were making speeches.’’ 

In speaking, at the Pennsylvania state convention, of 
needless motions and flurry and hurry in conducting Sun- 
day-school work, John Wanamaker, president of the state 
association, burst out suddenly with characteristic fervor 
and force: ‘* What’s the use of a man’s using his arms 
and legs running up and down stairs, when seventy-five 
per cent of what’s good about him is above the collar? ’’ 

A colored brother at a convention reported that he was 
asked, in connection with the organized Sunday-school 
work, ‘* How ever are you going to get the colored Method- 
ists and the colored Baptists together?’’ ‘*I just went 
up and down,’’ he said, ‘‘ saying to the Methodists, you 
bring along your fire, and to the Baptists, you bring along 
your water, and we will put them together and get up some 
steam,”’ 

B. W. Spilman, of North Carolina, believes there are 
more ex-Sunday-school scholars than the combined number 
of present Sunday-school scholars and those who have 
never been to Sunday-school at all. If this is so, it shows 
how serious and vital a problem is that of ‘‘ stopping the 
leaks.’’ The Sunday School Times recently published an 
artice by Mr. Spilman describing one method of success- 
fully coping with this evil. 

Use the daily papers in advertising your convention, 
The Nebraska State Executive Committee, F. P. Albright. 
chairman, sent out a newsy advance notice of its latest 
state convention to the papers, headed ‘‘ 70 the Editor.— 
For the sake of a good cause kindly publish the following 
in your columns, or so much of it as you may find room 
for, and oblige. A marked copy of your paper sent to 
George G. Wallace, Brown Block, Omaha, will be appre- 
ciated.”’ 


There are now hundreds of men in Chicago wearing the 
red and white button—symbolizing a pure life through 
the blood of Christ—that is adopted by the federation of 
men’s classes there. W.C. Hall of Indiana is right in 
believing that the ‘* Messenger Service,’’ as an organiza- 
tion for reaching men in embryo, is an important factor in 
bringing men into the Sunday-school; and, on the other 
hand, C. D. Meigs says pertinently, ‘* When you get the 
men in the Sunday-school, you’ve got the boys. Boys 
smoke cigarettes because men smoke cigars.’’ And they’ll 
go to Sunday-school because men go. 
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The Story of Australia’s Revival 
By R. A. Torrey 


HE great work of God in Australia and New Zea- 
land that began in 1902 and is still going on 
was but another illustration of God's readiness 

to answer prayer, and his willingness to use the most 
unlikely instruments if they are put at his disposal. 

About twelve years ago, a small company of godly 
men, ministers of different denominations in Australia, 
became burdened regarding the religious condition of 
that colony, and began to meet together for prayer. 
Sometimes they would spend a large share of the 
night in prayer. At one of these meetings, John 
MacNeill, the author of ‘‘ The Spirit-Filled Life,’’ 
cried out to God for a ‘‘ big revival,'’ and before con- 
cluding his prayer expressed his conviction that the 
‘big revival’’ was coming. The expression ‘‘ the 
big revival’’ became a watchword among them, but 
it was years before they saw its realization. John 
MacNeill had departed to be with Christ; Mr. Mac- 
Cartney, of the Anglican Church, had moved away 
from Australia ; Allan Webb, of the Baptist Church, 
died on his knees in the midst of the revival, after 
having taken part in one of the great meetings the 
day before. 

Away around on the other side of the earth, in 
Chicago, God had raised up others to pray for a 
world-wide revival. Utterly unconscious of what was 
going on in Australia, three or four hundred people 
met every Saturday night from nine to ten o'clock in 
the lecture room of the Moody Bible Institute to pray 
God for a mighty outpouring of his Spirit in all lands. 
After these meetings had been going on a few weeks, 
people would come to the two men who had some 
sort of leadership in them, and say, ‘‘ Do you see any 
signs of the world-wide revival?’’ and they would 
reply, ‘‘No, nothing definite.’"’ Then they would 
ask, ‘‘When is it coming ?’’ and they would reply, 
‘We don’t know.’’ ‘‘How long do you intend to 
keep on praying ?’’ ‘* Till it comes.’’ 

After these meetings had been yoing on for some 
time, the two leaders in them and a small group of 
trusted friends would meet at the close of the meet- 
ing, ten o'clock at night, and pray far on into the 
morning of the next day. After two or three years, at 
one of these late meetings the Spirit of God one night 
suddenly moved the writer of this article to pray that 
God would send him around the world to preach the 
gospel, and win men to Christ in great numbers in 
China, Japan, Australia, India, and other lands. 
When that prayer, which he was distinctly conscious 
was not his own, was over, he had the firmest con- 
fidence that he was to go around the world preaching 
the gospel, but how or when it was to be brought 
about he did not know. He seemed to be anchored 
for life in Chicago with the Moody Institute, and the 
Chicago Avenue Church was upon his hands. 

Not many weeks from this time, two strangers ap- 
peared in the lecture room of the Bible Institute, 
attending the lectures regularly day by day. At the 
close of one of the lectures they came to him and 
asked a private interview. They stated that, in leav- 
ing Australia, they had been commissioned by the 
Australasian Evangelization Society to look through 
England and America for a man to come and conduct 
evangelistic services throughout Australia, and that 
they had both pitched upon him, and that he must 
come. He replied that he could not see any possi- 
bility of doing so, with his many responsibilities ; but 
one of them expressed the utmost confidence that he 
was coming anyhow, and asked him to let him know 
just as soon as he decided. This was in January or 
February of 1901. During the spring and summer 
the way began to open up so that it seemed possible 
to go. An urgent letter came the last part of Septem- 
ber asking a cablegram at once. Going alone with 
God in St. Louis, it became clear to him that he ought 
to go, and a cablegram was immediately despatched 
to Australia, saying that he was coming. Others who 
had gone alone with God told him afterwards that it 
was made clear to them also that he was going. 

When we reached Melbourne, we found that God had 
so stirred up the people regarding prayer that seven- 
teen hundred home prayer-meetings were being held 
on Tuesday night of each week, and God had brought 
together in Melbourne fifty leaders in evangelistic 
work from all parts of Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, and several from America. 

The first two weeks of the Melbourne mission fifty 
meetings in different parts of the city were held 
nightly, with a nightly attendance of fifty-three thou- 
sand people. Numerous town halls, theaters, and 


tents were employed for the meetings, Each day at 
one o'clock a meeting was held for business men in 
the town hall, accommodating about three thousand 
people, women being admitted to the gallery. But 
these meetings became so largely attended that it was 
necessary to have one at twelve for women, and an- 
other at one for men. An afternoon Bible-reading was 
held at three o'clock in the same place. The last 
two weeks of the mission the evening meetings were 
concentrated at the Exhibition Hall, capable of seat- 
ing eight thousand people. The very first night of 
the meeting here the place was not only packed, but, 
just before I rose to speak, the thousands outside broke 
through the doors and swept the police before them, 
and it was some time before the overwhelming multi- 
tudes could be kept back. God's power was mani- 
fested in the meetings from the beginning. During 
the four weeks of the mission more than eighty-six 
hundred persons professed to accept Jesus Christ. 

At a meeting of converts that I went back to ad- 
dress a month later, six thousand of the converts 
were present at the meeting. When I asked all the 
converts to stand, they arose e# masse. Then, when 
I asked all those who had already united with some 
evangelical church to be seated, perhaps nearly half 
of them took their seats.) When I asked those who 
would at once seek admission to some evangelical 
church to be seated, almost the entire remainder took 
their seats, 

The fire spread from Melbourne all over Australia. 
Brief missions of a week or two were held in the lead- 
ing centers, such as Geelong, Ballarat, Bendigo. 

A longer mission, covering about three weeks, was 
held in Sydney. The most interesting feature there 
was the one o'clock meetings for business men. These 
were held in a building capable of seating twenty-five 
hundred people. For over two weeks leading men in 
commercial and political life, including members of 
both houses of the Legislature, gave up their noon- 
day meals to attend these lectures on the Bible and 
on infidelity. Many professed agnostics openly re- 
nounced their agnosticism, and became active workers, 
One of the two Liberal ministers of the city sent an 
open letter to one of the Sydney papers renouncing 
his liberalism, and declaring that he had been thor- 
oughly convinced by the lectures to which he had 


listened. Hundreds of men were converted in a 
single night. The revival fire spread to the bush and 
the mines. In places where no evangelist had gone, 


Christian men would get the sermons as published in 
the papers, and circulate them among their neighbors, 

I have just read a letter from a layman who has 
been going over Australia and New Zealand nine 
months after the close of the missions, and he writes 
that the fire is still burning, and those who were 
aroused by the meetings are still working. 

From Australia we went to New Zealand and Tas- 
mania, and here God blessed his Word as remarkably 
as in the larger colony. Missions of ten days each 
were held in Wellington, Christchurch, and Dune- 
din in New Zealand, and Launceston and Hobart in 
Tasmania. No building would hold the crowds, 
Christchurch, a place of about sixty thousand in- 
habitants, has a beautiful hall accommodating thirty- 
five hundred people, but the capacity of this was not 
sufficient for the exigencies of the meetings. Other 
halls in the same building were employed, but would 
not accommodate the crowds. One man, who came 
forty miles to attend the meeting, did not succeed in 
getting in, but was blessed on the outside. On one 
night there were five thousand people packed in the 
various halls inside the building, and an open-air for 
more than five thousand more on the outside. ‘To- 
ward the end, two meetings were held each night in 
the large hall,— one at 6.30 for the women, and one 
for the men at 8. It rained each night, but the men 
stood out patiently in the rain waiting for their turn, 
As soon as the hall was emptied of women and the 
doors were opened, the men came in like a flood. 
There was more opposition from the unbelieving ele- 
ments of the community in Christchurch than per- 
haps anywhere else, but there was a most signal 
victory for the truth. The secretary of the Atheist 
Club was converted. The same day his wife was 
converted in another meeting. He wrote his recanta- 
tion of his atheism and his acceptance of Jesus Christ. 

One of the most notable gatherings in Hobart was 
the meeting for children. It is said that at that one 
meeting a thousand children gave credible evidence 
of having intelligently accepted Christ. 
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In Launceston, Jim Burke, the champion heavy- 
weight pugilist of Tasmania, was converted. His 
conversion began with amistake. Hearing me spoken 
of as ‘‘Dr.’’ Torrey, he supposed that I was an 
American physician. His wife had been an invalid 
for years, and he had tried many doctors in Tasmania. 
In his despair, he thought that an American doctor 
might succeed where Tasmania doctors had failed, 
and wrote me asking me to call upon his wife. He 
afterward came to the meeting to see me, and I spoke 
to him about his soul. He continued coming night 
after night, and at last arose and publicly announced 
his acceptance of Christ. He has since been very 
active in Christian work, and has written a little book 
on his experiences. The last thing we saw when we 
sailed out of Launceston Harbor was Jim Burke, 
towering above the great crowd gathered on the dock, 
waving a red hymn-book high in air, bidding us 
good-by. 

The number of very aged people that were con- 
verted was quite remarkable. In Warnambool an old 
man of ninety-two, who had not been, I think, in a 
place of worship since he was ten years of age, began 
to come to the meetings. He was a very eager lis- 
tener, and was happily converted. Every night he 
could be seen on the front seat, ready to give his tes- 
timony for his new-found Master. 

The great work of God in Australia prepared the 
way for the work in Great Britain and Ireland. On 
reaching these shores we found the people all over 
this country had been reading reports of the Austra- 
lian work, and we were not permitted to continue our 
journey at once to America as we had intended, but 
it was insisted that we should undertake work here. 
We have already held meetings in three Scotch cities, 
and are now in the fourth, in one Irish city and in 
Liverpool. The work in Liverpool, just closed, was 
in many respects the most remarkable we have seen. 
About four thousand persons professed conversion 
during the meetings, in addition to the eight hun- 
dred children who made public profession of their 
conversion in the children's meetings. An invitation 
has just come to return to Liverpool a year from this 
time for a two months’ mission in a building specially 
constructed to hold seven thousand or eight thousand 
people. 

DUNDEE, SCOTLAND, 





What the Cuckoo Clock Told 


By Pearl Howard Campbell 


LTHOUGH the Cuckoo Clock was always talk- 
ing, the Nursery People thought that he was 
rather a stupid fellow because he never said 

anything but ‘‘ Tick tock, tick tock.’ 

‘‘He is good,’’ they said to one another, ‘‘ but he 
is not clever. He cannot make music, like the Piano, 
or amuse us with his drills as did the Captain."’ 

If the Clock heard, he did not care. He went on 
with his cheerful song, and prided himself on the fact 
that he was never known to lose any time. 

But when the Toy Piano began the story of the 
Bugle, he became very much interested. At first he 
ticked very slowly in order to listen better. Then he 
ticked very fast to make up for lost time. At last 
he stopped, and, when the Piano finished, he lifted his 
hands as if he were going to strike midnight, and 
clapped them, 

‘« That was a very good story,’’ he said in his queer 
voice. ‘‘I wish I had known that Bugle.’’ 

The Nursery People were very much surprised to 
hear him say anything but ‘* Tick tock, tick tock,’’ 
and the little Cuckoo came out of her house to see 
what was the matter. 

‘‘If you like, my friends,’’ he added, ‘‘I too will 
tell a story.’’ 

‘«Do,’’ said everybody except the little Cuckoo, who 
was so frightened that she started to go back into her 
nest. 

‘*No,'’ said the Clock, ‘‘ you stay here, and listen 
to see if 1 make any mistakes.’’ 

So the Cuckoo did as she was bid, and all the Nursery 
People gathered around the clock shelf to hear 


better. 
‘‘The story is about the Cuckoo,’’ the Clock 
began. ‘‘She is so timid she never could tell you 


about it herself, and, besides, she was not taught to 
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say anything but ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo,’—were you, 
birdie ?"’ 

The little creature did her best to say ‘‘No,'’ but 
the only answer she made was ‘‘Cuckoo.’’ 

««'There,’’ said the Clock, triumphantly, ‘‘do you 
not see? Perhaps you have noticed how different she 
is from the cuckoos in most clocks. That is where 
the story comes in."’ 


He paused, and looked thoughtfully at his listeners. 
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‘«Tell us the story, please,"’ 
sweet voice. 

So the Clock began : ‘* I was made in a little village 
in the Black Forest, and was intended as a birthday 
present for a wee German princess, and, if the little 
maiden had not died, I should have ticked away my 
life in her father's castle, instead of here in this 
pleasant nursery. 


said the Piano in his 
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By Charles Frederic Goss 


il. A PARTY AND A PLAN. 





ITHOUT divulging her 
scheme to any one, 

Mrs. Granville drove 

to Chickoryville the next day, 
and rented an old store 
which her sharp eyes had 
noticed was closed and bat- 
tened. Then she consulted 
an architect and employed 
him to fit it for her purpose. 
This took several days, 
and meanwhile she invited 


her three granddaughters, 
their own prosperous City. 


That night she thinks out 


for active Christian work. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTER 
A wealthy old lady of Christian character and 
high spirit, Mrs. Granville, while out driving with 
erable little settlement, Chickory ville, adjacent to 


pedier’s horse-beating, and breaks up a dog-fight. 


this depraved community which has the advantage 
also of giving her granddaughters an opportunity 


‘What do 
Do they mix ?"’ 
pered to Sallie. 

«* How could they help it, 
with you for a dear old pud- 
ding-stick?’’ replied that 
irrepressible young woman, 
her face aglow with excite- 
ment. 

‘* We'll have the refresh- 
ments early, so they won't 
get bored."’ 


you think? 
she whis- 


passes throagh a mis- 
She puts a stop to a 


a plan for the saving of 








a group of carefully selected 
persons to spend an evening in her house, where no 
one was ever known willingly to refuse to go. 

The girls were conscious all the time that some secret 
plan was occupying their grandmother's thoughts, 
and had discussed it with each other without feeling 
free to question her. And so, when she handed them 
a list of guests for a party on the morning of the day 
when it was to be given, they experienced something 
of a shock. 

«« What a curious combination !'' exclaimed Rachel, 
as she hastily read the names and handed them to 
Sarah. 

That quick-witted and outspoken young lady arched 
her eyebrows, and said emphatically, ‘‘ Why, grand- 
mother, what in the world are you thinking of? You 
can’t mix those people any more than oil and water. 
You'd think this list was a prescription compounded 
by an apothecary ina nightmare! Dear old bachelor 
Mr. Dennison! He blushes yet, if I make eyes at him. 
The two Miss Marcys! You never had them here be- 
fore. What can you be upto? You aren't going to 
try and marry one of them to Mr. Dennison, I hope ! 
And George Bosworth! Oh! he's for Rachel, of course. 
And Franklin Winthrop ! Who in the world is he ?”’ 

She paused and looked at Rachel. 

‘«Don't you.know?’’ Rachel replied. ‘He's the 
young lawyer who is being talked about so much. 
They say he is very good and very agreeable."’ 

««Oh, that’s so! I'd forgotten. I heard him speak 
in prayer-meeting one night. But what's this party 
for? I'm simply dying of curiosity."’ 

‘« Wait, and you'll see,’’ was the mysterious reply. 

‘‘O grandmother, you're so mysterious! Do tell 
us what it is. You'll drive us crazy! I simply can't 
imagine what you are getting all these freaks together 
for, unless it is to start a dime museum !' 

‘I'm as puzzled as you are,’’ said Rachel, ** but 
you know grandmother's a wizard. Before they have 
been here half an hour | expect to see them tracing 
relationships."’ 

‘«T’ll undertake to make any crowd of people on 
earth happy with my three granddaughters to help 
me,’’ Mrs. Granville replied, with wise diplomacy. 

‘«Oh, my, but that’s taffy! We're in for it now!"’ 
Sallie exclaimed, throwing her plump arms around the 
neck of the old lady, and kissing her on both cheeks. 

The company arrived. Mrs. Granville was at her 
best,—the best of a perfectly healthy, high-minded 
woman of sixty-five, wearing a pretty cap, and two 
bewitching gray curls at the sides of her animated 
face. Her granddaughters were also at their best— 
the best of three beautiful and lovable American girls. 
And the guests were at their best,—as they could not 
help being in such a home with such a welcome. 

The fact that Mrs. Granville persistently withheld 
her reason for inviting this curiously mixed company 
until late in the evening made it harder for the three 
girls to entertain their guests ; but they were on their 
mettle, and threw themselves into the effort with such 
tact and success that all were made to feel at home, 
and everybody was happy. Mrs. Granville beamed. 
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«And then we'll spring 
the plot!’’ said Sallie, 
dashing off to entertain Mr. Dennison, who was 
cracking his knuckles in a corner of the room. 

‘¢But what do you suppose she is up to?’’ Rachel 
asked, as she and Sallie met, each on their way to a 
forlorn guest. 

‘‘I don’t know! She'll explode the mine at the 
dramatic moment,’’ was the swift reply. 

On such occasions that dramatic moment arrives 
when people have been well fed. Mrs. Granville 
knew this psycho-physical law quite well, and had 
just called her guests to order and asked them for a 
few moments’ attention, when the maid ushered in 
two young men,—the very last people on earth she 
would have wished to see at that particular moment. 

‘‘Oh, I beg pardon !’’ exclaimed John Bascom, 
the handsome, stylish, reckless nephew and heir of 
the rich mayor of the city. 

‘‘We didn’t know you had a party. We won't 
stay!’ added Edward Earnshaw, the son of a state 
senator, tall, elegant, cultivated, and inclined to affect 
a mild form of ¢ynicism toward life. 

30th of them were frequent callers at the Granville 
mansion, drawn there, like so many others, by the 
charms of the old lady's granddaughters. 

‘‘Come in; sit down. There's nothing private. 
You're perfectly welcome,’’ Mrs. Granville said, greet- 
ing them cordially in spite of her regret. 

‘«But,’’ she continued, ‘‘I was just about to pro- 
pose a plan to these friends of mine, and you will 
have to listen. I want to start a Sunday-school in 
Chickoryville, and have invited them to visit me to- 
night in order to ask their help. You young men 
can join us if you will.’’ 

‘‘Fancy me !"’ exclaimed Earnshaw, puckering his 
lips as if about to whistle. 

‘And me! Do you wast me to teach the infants, 
or the adult Bible class? I'd play to a paying house 
about one night,’’ said Bascom, holding up his hands 
in droll protest. 

It looked for a moment as if the gaiety of these two 
uninvited guests would thwart her serious plans, but 
Mrs. Granvilie was not a woman to be defeated with- 
out a struggle. 

‘‘Just wait until I get through,’’ she said, and 
instantly began to tell them what she had seen in 
Chickoryville, and how she had determined to try to 
do something to alter the condition of life in that 
almost heathen community. With an _ adroitness 
worthy of her wit and her courtesy, she launched out 
into a defense of the Sunday-school as the best means 
of bringing about these alterations. She had been 
roused by the implied ridicule of this noble institution 
in the behavior of the two young men. She did not 
seem to be hitting them, but she struck sledge-hammer 
blows at the contemptuous views which so many 
cherish of the Sunday-school. 

In her masterly vindication it was lifted into its true 
place as one of the buttresses of civilization. There 
was no note of apology in her impassioned defense. 
She set forth the labors of Sunday-school teachers in 
the light of a mission. She declared that they were 
among the true heroes and saints of modern civiliza- 
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tion. Her hearers were thrilled, and when she fin- 
ished with the simple question, ‘‘ How many of you will 
help me?’’ she did not have to wait for their answers. 

‘«T will,"’ said Mr. Dennison, the good old banker, 
in his timid, almost inaudible voice. 

‘*IT am sure it will be delightful,’’ replied Emily 
Marcy, and her sister Kate echoed her sentiments. 

‘*You may count on me!’’ ‘And me!"’ ‘And 
me !'’ cried one voice after another. 

Even Earnshaw and Bascom were swept away by 
the tide of enthusiasm. 

‘‘If I can go in for an usher or librarian, I wouldn't 
mind joining the band myself,’’ said the former, with 
a slight trace of condescension in his tones. 

‘‘And maybe I could be Santa Claus at the Chris- 
mas festival, and swing the little girls at the picnics,"’ 
said the latter. 

‘*And you'd be honored by either task,'’ said the 
old lady, almost defiantly, ‘for this country stands or 
falls with the Christian religion, and that religion 
stands or falls with the education or neglect of chil- 
dren. Our ancestors sacrificed themselves for us, 
that we might learn this supreme doctrine, and we 
ought to be ashamed to do less for posterity. You 
jest, but not seriously. It is just such scatter-brained 
young men as you, who laugh or sneer at institutions 
that are hoary with age, who at last become their 
strongest defenders. I know you. I had four of my 
own. ‘You're born, but you aren't buried,’ as my 
old grandmother used to say to me. I expect, before 
we get through with this Sunday-school, to see you 
two become its leading lights. Mr. Winthrop, I have 
elected you superintendent. Will you serve?"’ 

‘‘Me? I'm a nice person for superintendent !"' 
exclaimed that diffident young man, in great surprise. 
But when Mrs. Granville would not take ««No”’ for 
an answer, he finally replied : ‘* Well, I know Chicko- 
ryville, from having stumped it in the last political 
campaign, and if any place needs a Sunday-school 
more than the heart of the Dark Continent, it's 
Chickoryville, and I see no right way to refuse.’’ 

And so, one by one, Mrs, Granville fired her volun- 
teers with such enthusiasm that on the Sunday morn- 
ing following the evening spent in her home the 
entire company climbed into an omnibus, and started 
for the scene of their campaign for the reconstruction 
of Chickoryville. 

They were in a serious, but certainly not a sancti- 
monious, frame of mind. The lumbering old vehicle 
suggested absurd reflections and comparisons. It re- 
minded Earnshaw of the Black Maria, and, as he put 
his foot upon the step, he looked up at the box, and 
said in a quiet tone, ‘‘ To the jail, driver."’ 

It reminded Bascom of Noah's ark, and, as he 
followed Earnshaw, he said soberly, ‘* To Mt. Ararat,"’ 
and began singing the old college song 

‘*They drove in the animals two by two, 
The elephant and the kangaroo."’ 


The old banker hid a smile with his hand. 
Miss Marcys looked honestly shocked. Rachel held 
up a warning finger, Sallie laughed outright. — Eliza- 
beth regarded everything and everybody with large- 
eyed wonder and high-bred superiority. Winthrop's 
eyes twinkled, but his sense of official responsibility 
forced him to repress levity. 

‘«It's Sunday,"’ he said with what gravity he could, 

The other teachers did not know whether to laugh 
or frown. The two young offenders pulled on long 
faces, and thus only added to the genuine amusement, 
as they no doubt intended to do. 

It was evident that this litthe company of crusaders 
was not entirely devoid of that saving grace of humor 
the absence of which has done so much to turn reli- 
gion into superstition. 

The’ bus may have been said to have thundered 
into Chickoryville, and Chickoryville to have received 
it, not so much with open arms, as with open eyes. 

The citizens had learned what was in the wind 
through a brief circular of invitation that had been 
distributed broadcast. Prepared and expectant, every 
inhabitant was in sight. 

Bob Pepler, the blacksmith, came to the door of his 
shop in his leather apron, carrying his striking hammer 
in hishand. Hank Robbins, the grocer, who confessed 
that he had grown so lazy that he ‘‘ got mad when he 
saw a customer coming,’’ had actually risen from his 
chair on the veranda, and was leaning against a pillar. 
Dan Murphy, the saloon-keeper, stood defiantly on 
the steps of his gin-mill, red-faced, corpulent, ugly. 
Michael Corkell, the pedler, was half concealed in 
the door of his barn. A crowd of young toughs was 
assembled across the road from the Sunday-school, 
gesticulating, whispering, and evidently bent on mis- 
chief. 


The 


( Zo be continued 
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Lesson 9. November 29. David’s Charge to Solomon 


1 Chron. 28: 1-10. (Read 1 Chron., chaps. 21-29.) Memory verses: 9, 10. 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And David assembled all the princes of 
Israel, the princes of the tribes, and the cap- 
tains of the companies that ministered to the 
king by course, and the captains over the 
thousands, and captains over the hundreds, 
and the stewards over all the substance and 
possession of the king, and of his sons, with 
the officers, and with the mighty men, and 
with all the valiant men, unto Jerusalem. 

2 Then David the king stood up upon his 
feet, and said, Hear me, my brethren, and my 
people: As for me, 1 had in mine heart to 
build a house of rest for the ark of the cove- 
nant of the LorD, and for the footstool of our 
God, and had made ready for the building. 

3 But God said unto me, Thou shalt not 
build a house for my name, because thou Aas? 
been a man of war, and hast shed blood. 

4 Howbeit the LORD God of Israel chose 
me before all the house of my father to be 
king over Israel for ever: for he hath chosen 
Judah ¢o de the ruler ; and of the house of 
Judah, the house of my father; and among 
the sons of my father he liked me to make me 
king over all Israel : 

s And of all my sons, (for the LORD hath 
given me many sons, ) he hath chosen Solomon 
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1 And David assembled all the princes of 
Israel, the princes of the tribes, and the cap- 
tains of the companies that served the king by 
course, and the captains of thousands, and the 
captains of hundreds, and the rulers over all 
the substance and ! possessions of the king and 
of his sons, with the ? officers, and the mighty 
men, even all the mighty men of valor, unto 
Jerusalem. 2 Then David the king stood up 
upon his feet, and said, Hear me, my breth- 
ren, and my people: as for me, it was in my 
heart to build a house of rest for the ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah, and for the footstool of 
our God ; and I had made ready for the build- 
ing. 3 But God said unto me, Thou shalt 
not build a house for my name, because thou 
art a man of war, and hast shed blood. 4 
Howbeit Jehovah, the God of Israel, chose 
me out of all the house of my father to be 
king over Israel for ever: for he hath chosen 
Judah to be § prince : and in the house of Ju- 
dah, the house of my father; and among the 
sons of my father he took pleasure in me to 
make me king over all Israel ; 5 and of all my 
sons, (for Jehovah hath given me many sons, ) 


Golden Text: Trust in the Lord with all thine heart.—Prov. 3: 5. 


COMMON VERSION 


my son to sit upon the throne of the kingdom 
of the LORD over Israel. 

6 And he said unto me, Solomon thy son, 
he shall build my house and my courts: for I 
have chosen him /¢o de my son, and I will be 
his father. 

7 Moreover I will establish his kingdom for 
ever, if he be constant to do my command- 
ments and my judgments, as at this day. 

8 Now therefore, in the sight of all Israel 
the congregation of the LORD, and in the 
audience of our God, keep and seek for all 
the commandments of the LORD your God: 
that ye may possess this good land, and leave 
i¢ for an inheritance for your children after 
you for ever. 

9 ¥ And thou, Solomon my son, know thou 
the God of thy father, and serve him with a 
perfect heart and with a willing mind : for the 
LORD searcheth all hearts, and understandeth 
all the imaginations of the thoughts: if thou 
seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou 
forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever. 

-Io Take heed now; for the LORD hath 
chosen thee to build a house for the sanctu- 
ary : be strong, and do 77, 
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he hath chosen Solomon my son to sit upon 
the throne of the kingdom of Jehovah over 
Israel. 6 And he said unto me, Solomon thy 
son, he shall build my house and my courts ; 
for I have chosen him to be my son, and I 
will be his father. 7 And I will establish his 
kingdom for ever, if he be constant to do my 
commandments and mine ordinances, as at 
this day. 8 Now therefore, in the sight of all 
Israel, the assembly of Jehovah, and in the 
audience of our God, observe and seek out all 
the commandments of Jehovah your God ; 
that ye may possess this good land, and leave 
it for an inheritance to your children after you 
for ever. 

9g And thou, Solomon my son, know thou 
the God of thy father, and serve him with a 
perfect heart and with a willing mind; for 
Jehovah searcheth all hearts, and understand- 
eth all the imaginations of the thoughts: if 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but 
if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for 
ever. 10 Take heed now; for Jehovah hath 
chosen thee to build a house for the sanctuary : 
be strong, and do it. 


1 Or, cattle 2 Or, eumuchs 3 Or, leader 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ONNECTED Events.—In 1 Chronicles 23: 1 to 

29 : 22a we have asystematic account of David, 

when he was old, making Solomon king (23 : 1). 

The first half speaks of David's organizing the lead- 
ers of Israel for this end, and the second half (28: 1 
to 29 : 22a) describes the transaction itself as per- 
formed in a public assembly. David formally de- 
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clared Solomon to be king (the lesson). He delivered 
to him the building plans of the temple, with a charge 
(28: 11-21). He and others made offerings, followed 
by an offertory prayer (29 : 1-19), and the services of 
that day closed with a doxology (v. 20). The next 
day the solemnities were concluded with a sacrificial 
feast (vs. 21, 22a). 

Timr.—Before Solomon was made king ‘‘a second 
time” (1 Chron. 29 : 226-24, condensed from 1 Kings 
1, 2). While Ahithophel was counselor, and Joab 
captain of the host (1 Chron. 27 : 32-34). The fortieth 
year of David (26:31). Shortly before the outbreak 
of the rebellion of Absalom. Perhaps B.C. 1023, or, 
by the usual Assyrian reckoning, B.C. 972. 

PLACE.—Jerusalem. 


Verse 1.—The word translated ‘‘captains” is the 
same that is also translated ‘‘stewards” or ‘‘rulers.” 
Three classes of men were present at the gathering: 
First, the captains, men in authority; second, the 
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eunuchs (see margin), whoever they were; third. the 
mighty men, distinguished soldiers, who were there 
as individuals, many of them, probably, super- 
annuated veterans.—A// the captains of Israel: 
That is, the captains of Israel generally. The fol- 
lowing clauses specify four classes of these captains 
of Israel; namely, tribal captains, ‘tthe captains of 
the courses, who ministered to the king’’ (see 27: 
I-15), military captains, and the captains of the estate 
of the royal family. In fine, this official assembly 
was representative of David’s authority in Israel; 
whether it was equally representative of the Israel- 
itish people is not apparent. Perhaps it was un- 
favorably affected by the secret machinations of 
Absalom and Ahithophel, and by the discontent 
which rendered these possible. 

Verses 2, 3.—David begins his address by speaking 
of his desire to build the temple.—As for me, it was 
in mv heart: Better ‘‘is."—A house of rest: One of 
the many places in which the temple is connected with 
the promise of rest made in Deuteronomy.— 7ke foot- 
stool: Not asupport upon which the feet may rest, but 
a place where men come to do homage by falling ata 
sovereign’s feet (Psa. 99 : 5; 132: 7; 110: 1; Isa. 66:1; 
Lam. 2: 1).—/ had made ready: ‘This is an impossi- 
ble translation. Translate ‘‘I am making ready.— 
God having said unto me: Not ‘but God said.” 
Though David may not build, he is making prepara- 
tions. 

Verses 4, 5.—He announces the succession of Solo- 
mon.—Howdeit: The conjunction is simply ‘‘ and.” 
—Chose me: Five steps in the choosing are men- 
tioned: Israel, Judah, Jesse and his family, David 
and his family, Solomon.—/udah to be prince: The 


. word is a peculiar one, and should have a distinctive 


translation. ‘To have the primacy” expresses the 
meaning.—Hath chosen Solomon: 'This is the point 
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at which he has been aiming.—7he kingdom of 
Jehovah: This makes his kingdom different from 
all others. 

Verses 6, 7.—He speaks of the promise as descend- 
ing through Solomon.—Sha// build my house: See 
2 Samuel 7: 13.—My son, etc.: See 2 Samuel 7: 
14-15.—Forever: See verse 4 and 2 Samuel 7: 13, 16, 
etc. David’s thought does not terminate with the 
building of the temple. As when the promise was 
given, he has in mind a never-ending divine king- 
dom.—// he be constant: As related to any person 
the promise is conditioned on obedience, though it is 
in itself unconditional (2 Sam. 7: 13-16). See verses 
g and ro. 

Verse 8.--Now therefore: Now we come to the 
point.— Zhe assembly of Jehovah: So, correctly, the 
American Revision. It is not merely a congregation, 
but the authoritative national assembly of Israel. 
Following the next clause something is understood: 
I charge you that ye ‘‘ observe and seek out.” It is 
noticeable that they are not directly charged to be 
loyal to Solomon, but to be loyal to the ancient prom- 
ise to Israel, a promise which David constantly iden- 
tifies with the promise to himself. 

Verses 9-10.—He has completed what he has to say 
to the assembly, and now turns to Solomon.— Jehovah 
hath chosen thee: The assembly cannot fail to see 
that the choosing of Solomon is the exclusion of his 
popular brother Absalom. So we do not wonder at 
David's reiterating the statement that it is Jehovah 
who does the choosing.—Be strong, and doit: The 
verb has noobject. ‘‘ Be strong, and act.”’ 
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It is easy to mistake our desires for God's direction. 
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David’s Charge to Solomon 


By Alexander 


AVID had established an elaborate organization 
of royal officials, details of which occupy the 
preceding chapters and interrupt the course 

of the narrative. The lesson picks up again the 
thread dropped at chapter 23: 1. The list of 
the members of the assembly called in verse 1 is 
interesting as showing how he tried to amalgamate 
the old with the new. The princes of Israel, the 
princes of the tribes, represented the primitive tribal 
organization, and they receive precedence in virtue 
of the antiquity of their office. Then come succes- 
sively David’s immediate attendants, the military 
officials, the stewards of the royal estates, the ‘‘ offi- 
cers” or eunuchs attached to the palace, and the 
faithful ‘‘ mighty men” who had fought by the king’s 
side in the old days. It was an assembly of officials 
and soldiers whose adherence to Solomon it was all- 
important to secure, especially in regard to the 
project for building the temple, which could not be 
carried through without their active support. The 
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lesson comprises only the beginning of the proceed- 
ings of this assembly of notables. The end is told 
in the next chapter; namely, that the temple-building 
scheme was unanimously and _ enthusiastically 
adopted and large donations given for it, and that 
Solomon's succession was accepted, and loyal sub- 
mission offered by the assembly to him. 

David's address to this gathering is directed to 
secure these two points. He begins by recalling his 
own intention to build the temple and God's prohibi- 
tion of it. The reason for that prohibition differs 
from that alleged by Nathan (Lesson, Oct. 11), but 
there is no contradiction between the two narratives, 
and the chronicler has already reported Nathan’s 
words (chap. 17: 3, etc.), so that the motive which is 
ascribed to many of the variations in this book, a 
priestly desire to exalt temple and ritual, cannot 
have been at work here. Why should there not have 
been a divine communication to David as well as 
Nathan’s message? That hands reddened with 
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blood, even though it had been shed in justifiable 
war, were not fitted to build the temple, was a 
thought so far in advance of David's time, and flow- 
ing from so spiritual a conception of God, that it may 
well have been breathed into David's spirit by a 
divine voice. Sword in one hand and trowel in the 
other are incengruous, notwithstanding Nehemiah’s 
example. The temple of the God of peace cannot be 
built except by men of peace. That is true in the 
widest and highest application. Jesus builds the 
true temple. Controversy and strife do not. And, 
on a lower level, the prohibition is forever valid. 
Men do not atone for a doubtful past by building 
churches, founding colleges, endowing religious or 
charitable institutions. 

The speech next declares emphatically that the 
throne belongs to David and his descendants by real 
‘divine right,” and that Solomon is God's choice, 
who is to inherit both the promises and obligations 
of the office, and, among the latter, that of building 
the temple. The unspoken inference is that loyalty 
to Solomon would be obedience to Jehovah. The 
connection between the true heavenly king and his 
earthly representative is strongly expressed in the 
remarkable phrase: ‘‘He hath chosen Solomon... 
to sit upon the throne of the kingdom of —. 
which both consecrates and limits the rule of Solomon, 
making him but the viceroy. of the true king of 
Israel. When Israel’s kings remembered that, they 
flourished; when they forgot it, they destroyed their 
kingdom and themselves. The principle is as true 
to-day, and it applies to all forms of influence, 
authority, and gifts. They are God’s, and we are 
but stewards. 

The address to the assembly ends with the exhor- 
tation to these leaders to ‘‘observe,” and not merely 
to observe, but also to ‘‘seek out”? God’s command- 
ments, and so to secure to the nation, whom they 
could guide, peaceful and prosperous days. It is not 
enough to do God’s will as far as we know it; we 
must ever be endeavoring after clearer, deeper in- 
sight into it. Would that these words were written 
over the doors of all Senate and Parliament houses! 
What a different America and England we should 
see! 

But Solomon was present as well as the notables, 
and it was well that, in their hearing, he should be 
reminded of his duties. David had previously in 
rivate taught him these, but this public ‘‘charge” 

fore the chief men of the kingdom bound them 
more solemnly upon him, and summoned a cloud of 
witnesses against him if he fell below the high ideal. 
It is pitched on a lofty key of spiritual religion, for it 
lays ‘‘know thou the God of thy fathers” as the 
foundation of everything. That knowledge is no 
mere intellectual apprehension, but, as always in 
Scripture, personal acquaintanceship with a Person, 
which involves communion with him and love towards 
him. For us, too, it is the seed of all strenuous dis- 
charge of our life’s tasks, whether we are rulers or 
nobodies, and it is a much deeper experience than 
understanding or giving assent to a set of truths 
about God. We know one another when we summer 
and winter with each other, and not unless we love 
one another, and we know God on no other terms. 

After such knowledge comes an outward life of 
service. Active obedience is the’ expression of in- 
ward communion, love, and trust. The spring that 
moves the hands on the dial is love, and, if the hands 
do not move, there is something wrong with the 
spring. Morality is the garment of religion; religion 
is the animating principle of morality. Faith without 
works is dead, and works without faith are dead too. 

But even when we ‘‘ know God” we have to make 
efforts to make our service correspond with our 
knowledge, for we have wayward hearts and obsti- 
nate wills, which need to be stimulated, sometimes 
to be coerced and forcibly diverted from unworthy 
objects. Therefore the exhortation to serve God 
‘‘with a perfect heart and with a willing mind” is 
always needful and often hard. Entire surrender 
and glad obedience are the Christian ideal, and con- 
tinual effort to approximate to it will be ours in the 
degree in which we ‘‘ know God,” There is no worse 
slavery than that of the half-hearted Christian whose 
yoke is not padded with love. Reluctant obedience 
is disobedience in God’s sight. 

David solemnly reminds Solomon of those ‘‘ pure 
eyes and perfect judgment,” not to frighten, but to 
enforce the thought of the need for whole-hearted 
and glad service, and of the worthlessness of external 
acts of apparent worship which have not such behind 
them. What a deal of seeming wheat would turn 
out to be chaff if that winnowing fan which is in 
Christ’s hand were applied to it! How small our 
biggest heaps would become! 

The solemn conditions of the continuance of God's 
favor and of the fulfilment of his promises are next 
plainly stated. God responds to our state of heart 
and mind. We determine his bearing tous. The 
seeker finds. If we move away from him, he moves 
awayfromus. That is not, thank God! all the truth, 
or what would become of any of us? But it is true, 
and in a very solemn sense God is tous what we 
make him. ‘ With the pure thou wilt show thyself 


pure; and with the perverse thou wilt show thyself 
froward.” 


_the circumstance. 
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The charge ends with recalling the high honor and 
office ‘to which Jehovah had designated Solomon, 
and with exhortations to ‘‘take heed” and to ‘be 
strong, and do it.” It is well for a young man to 
begin life with a high ideal of what he is called to be 
and do, But many of us have that, and miserably 
fail to realize it, for want of these two characteristics, 
which the sight of such an ideal ovght to stamp on 
us. If we are to fulfil God’s purposes with us, and 
to be such tools as he can use for building his true 
temple, we must exercise self-control and ‘take heed 
to our ways,” and we must brace ourselves against 
opposition and crush down our own timidity. It 
seems to be commanding an impossibility to say toa 
weak creature like any of us, ‘‘ Be strong,” but the 
impossible becomes a possibility when the exhorta- 
tion takes the full Christian form: ‘‘ Be strong in the 
Lord, and in the strength of his might.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The permanence of any kingdom on earth depends 
on the place it gives to the kingdom of heaven. 
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iental Lesson-Lights 
<=>. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “—) 


ni HOU sHALT not Bui_p A HOovsE FoR MY 

NAME, BECAUSE THOU ART A MAN OF War, 

AND Hast SHED BLoop.”—An injunction such 
as this has no parallel in non-biblical Oriental history, 
and it is only by contrasting Jehovah with the imagi- 
nary gods of the heathen that light can be thrown on 
this text. I am not aware of any heathen deity that 
objected to bloodshed. In fact, heathen kings rose 
in the estimation of their gods in proportion to the 
‘‘enemy blood’’ which they shed. David shed blood 
in the performance of his divinely appointed duties, 
and yet even this unavoidable shedding of blood un- 
fitted him for building a temple for Jehovah, Father 
of peace and God of love. Herein, then, is a funda- 
damental difference between the God of Israel and 
national Semitic gods, which many rationalistic 
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writers on comparative religion have failed to recog- 
nize. Even now he is regarded as holiest who kills 
the most of the supposed or real enemies of his race 
or religion, and vanquished peoples have lately, in 
an Oriental country, been made to wear, in necklace 
fashion, the still bleeding heads of their friends. 

‘* JEHOVAH HATH GIVEN ME Many Sons.”—You ask 
an Oriental to-day, ‘‘How many sons have you?” 
and he answers, ‘‘So many; they are God's.” Ex- 
cept in so far as foreign ideas have influenced Ori- 
entals, the latter regard children as the direct gift of 
God. The view of David, therefore, is still the view 
of all untainted Orientals,—‘'I will be his father.” 
‘Joseph said, ‘‘God hath made me father to Pha- 
raoh;” that is, hath given me unfailing influence 
over him. The modern Oriental says to his son's 
employer, ‘‘Thou art in my place; he is thy son.” 
This means that ‘‘thou, having become his father, 
he is bound to serve thee as seemeth right in thine 
eyes.” I asked, ‘‘Whose writing is this?” The 
polite boy answered, ‘‘Thy son's.” In this case 
‘*son”’ is equivalent to ‘‘ slave,” or ‘‘servant,”’ and I 
understand him to mean ‘‘I, thy son,” or thy ‘ser- 
vant have written this.” The idea of ‘‘ father,” like 
that of ‘‘shepherd,” is far more comprehensive in 
every way among Orientals than it is in Western 
lands. ‘*My shepherd,” ‘‘his father,” involves the 
infallibly sure basis of the astonishing declaration in 
Philippians 4 : 19, ‘‘Shall supply all your need.” 
Thus an Oriental understands it, whether he man- 
ages to express it or not. 

‘‘Anp THOU, SOLOMON My Son, KNow THOU THE 
Gop or THY Faruer.”—An Oriental parent would 
admonish his children in the same way as David did. 
Adherence to the ancestral religion is a primary vir- 
tue. Those Orientals who have become Protestants 
are reproached by their neighbors because they have 
sold their religion. Because they left one or other of 
the Oriental sects and joined the evangelical church, 
they are therefore regarded as having sold their birth- 
right, like Esau. 

SHWEIR, Mt, LEBANON, Syria, 
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The best way to defeat the wrong is to do the 
right, and to do it first. 


eal 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


** Be Good, and Don’t Get Tired " 

ND /will establish his kingdom forever, if he 
be constant to do my commandments (v. 7). It 
is said that a band of Endeavorers went to the 

Rev. Chazles M. Sheldon at a recent convention, and 
asked him to give them a special message. Mr. 
Sheldon thought a moment, then said: ‘‘ Yes, I have 
a message for you. Be good, and don’t get tired.” 
And then he told them that this thought was sug- 
gested to him by one of his children, who said, ‘‘ I'm 
tired being good.” ‘The person who relates the story 
says that he knows of one little boy who has already 
been helped by this message. As he was assisting 
his father, piling up the wood as his father sawed 
and split it, he kept saying to himself: ‘‘ Be good, and 
don't get tired; be good, and don’t get tired; helping 
papa is being good; and, keeping at it, you mustn't 
get tired.” And so he finished his work happy and 
triumphant. 


Seizing a Strange Opportunity 

Be constant (v. 7). The story is told of John Wes- 
ley that he was once stopped by a highwayman who 
demanded his money. After he had quietly sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, and had given up all he had 
about him, and the robber had turned to goon his 
way, Wesley called to him, and when the man was 
again by his side he said kindly, ‘‘ A time may come 
when you will regret the course of life in which you 
are engaged. Remember this, ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.’” He said no more, 
and they parted. Many years after, Mr. Wesley was 
leaving a church where he had been preaching, when 
a man accosted him at the door, asking him if he re- 
membered having been waylaid at a certain time and 
place, to which Mr. Wesley replied that he recollected 
‘*I] was the man, sir,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘and that single verse on that occasion 
was the means of a total change in my life and habits. 
I have long since been attending the house of God, 
and I hope I am a Christian.”” What a beautiful re- 
ward of faithful constancy to one’s mission! 


A Complete Service 


Serve him witha fo heart and with a will- 
ing mind (v. 9). Mrs. Harriet Monroe tells how she 
once visited the Indian school in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. At table she was trying to find from each 
teacher his share in the great work they were doing. 
Opposite her sat a bright-faced German, looking by 
far the wisest person at the table. As she came to 


him, she said: ‘‘And you, professor?” ‘Madam, I 
am the cook."”” She was embarrassed at the answer, 
the man was so evidently a gentleman. After a mo- 
ment he said: ‘‘Madam, since I was a little boy I 
have desired to be a missionary to the Indians. I 
received a good education, graduated at Berlin Uni- 
versity, took a course in theology at a seminary in 
Germany, then came here, where I found that my 
imperfect English was an insurmountable barrier to 
religious work among the Indians. We had no cook. 
Some of our best teachers were ill nearly all the time, 
so I became the cook, and I doit unto God, believing 
that every soul saved by these devoted workers 
whose health I have improved is part of my work. 
Do you approve?" ‘Do I approve?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Monroe. ‘Why, every pot and kettle becomes 
a sanctified implement in your hands! The Master 
said, ‘And whosoever would be the first among you 
shall be servant of all. For the Son of man also 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.’”’ 


With All the Heart 

Serve him witha | eo heart (v. 9). Queen 
Elizabeth once ordered a London merchant to go as 
her ambassador to a foreign court. He ventured to 
ask Her Majesty how he could possibly leave his im- 
portant business. ‘‘Sir,” said the great queen, ‘if 
you will take care of my business I will take care 
that yours does not suffer.” If we serve God with a 
perfect heart we may be sure that God will take care 
of our interests, 


The Duty Lying Nearest 

Take heed now; for the Lord hath chosen thee to 
build a house for the sanctuary: be strong, and do 
it (v. 10). Soon after the death of Thomas Carlyle 
two friends met. ‘‘And so Carlyle is dead,” said 
one. ‘‘ Yes,” said the other, ‘‘ he is gone; but he did 
me a very good turn once.” ‘*‘How’s that?” asked 
the first speaker. ‘‘Did you ever see him or hear 
him?” ‘*No,” came the answer, ‘‘I] never saw him 
nor heard him. But when I was beginning life, 
almost through my apprenticeship, I lost all interest 
in everything and every one. I felt as if I had no 
duty of importance to discharge, that it did not mat- 
ter whether I lived or not, that the world would do 
as well without me as with me. This condition con- 
tinued more than a year. I should have been glad 
to die. ‘‘One gloomy night, feeling that I could 
stand my darkness no longer, I went into a library, 
and, lifting a book I found lying upon a table, I 
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opened it. It was ‘Sartor Resartus,’ by Thomas 
Carlyle. My eye fell upon one sentence, marked in 
italics, ‘Do the duty which “es nearest to thee, 
which thou knowest to be aduty! The second duty 
will already have become clearer.’ That sentence,” 
continued the speaker, ‘‘ was a flash of lightning 
striking into mydark soul. It gave mea new glimpse 
of human existence. It made achanged man of me. 
Carlyle, under God, saved me. He put content and 
purpose and power into my life.” For the time being 
Solomon had only one duty, that was to build a house 
unto the Lord, others would follow. God help us to 
do the duty next tous. That will fit us for the duties 
farther on. 


New Yorx Ciry. 


Solomon's temple would have been impossible 
without David's plans. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


S FOR me, it was in my heart to build a house 

(v. 2). How much there is in every heart that 
never gets incorporated into word or deed ! 

And did you ever notice how men minimize the moral 
significance of their unrealized evil thoughts, and 
maximize the moral significance of their unrealized 
good thoughts? If it is ‘‘in a man’s heart ”’ to lie or 
steal or blaspheme or kill, he thinks but little less of 
himself, so long as his emotions did not become 
actions. But let a man have the most fleeting and 
sterile inclination to give a dollar to a cause, or lend 
a helpful hand to a beggar, or found a hospital for 
the sick, or build a church for the masses, and he 
actually thinks he is as good as if he had done it. It 
was in Little Bill’s heart to help his mama. A look 
of beatific self-satisfaction was on his face as he 
asked her, with all the air of a young courtier, ‘‘ Can’t 
I do something else ?”” when he had finished a trifling 
task. But when she said, ‘‘ Yes, dear; you can 
clean the cellar,” he humped his shoulders and 
looked like a thunder-cloud. It really wasn’t in his 
heart. It was only ‘‘in his eye.” It’s very hard to 
tell what’s in your heart from what is only ‘tin your 

Thou shalt not build a house for my name, because 
thou artaman of war, and hast shed blood (v. 3). 
It was disclosed to David in plainest terms why he 
could not accomplish in fact what was really in his 
heart as a putpese, put it Ofiea happens thai we du 
not perceive these tragic connections between our 
evil deeds and our abortive efforts. Many creditable 
wishes and noble determinations are really in our 
hearts, which, for some mysterious reason, we fail to 
carry out. Over and over again we try, but over and 
over again we fail. A strange fatality seems to de- 
feat our efforts. We blame circumstances. We 
blame other people. Perhaps we blame God. While 
the tragic truth of the matter is that something we 
have done or been has made us unworthy and inca- 
pable. We may not have been menof war, and have 
shed blood, like David. But we have been some 
other wrong kind of man, or done some other wrong 
kind of deed, and its influence thwarts and defeats 
us at every stage of our endeavors. If the dog who 
has bitten the baby in a moment of passion cannot 
win the affections of the other children, he may be 
grieved, but he need not be surprised. 

And Iwill establish his kingdom forever, if he 
be constant to do my commandments and mine ordt- 
nances, as at this day (v. 7). What we want in man- 
hood is not to spurt like a geyser, but to flow like a 
waterfall. It is all right to see a man do his task 
‘* to-day,” but we want to know if he did it yesterday 
and will do it to-morrow. He must have, not the 
spasmodic pull of a man drawing corks from bottles, 
but the eternal pull of gravity holding planets. If it 
were only certain that every Sunday-school teacher 
and scholar that was in his place ‘‘on this day” 
would be in his place next Sunday and next year! 
‘*Were man but constant, he were perfect,” said 
Shakespeare. And, speaking sadly after studying 
human nature through a long lifetime, Confucius 
lamented: ‘‘A good man it is not mine to see. 
Could I see a man possessed of constancy, that would 
satisfy me.’’ Most of us have only the constancy of 
the leech, who lets go at the instant when he has 
sucked all the blood he can hold. One sometimes 
longs for men with the constancy of the bull-dog, who 
hangs on just for the sake of not letting go. 

That ye may possess this good land, and leave it 
[or an inheritance to your children after you for- 
ever (v. 8). The Bible says that Hezekiah once ex- 
claimed, in a moment of bitterness and despair over 
the future, ‘‘Is it not good [enough] if peace and 
truth be in my days?” That is to say, he did not 
care what happened to the kingdom after he was 
through with it. Such a feeling as that, if it should 
become universal, would wreck society. Compare 
this with the last sentence in Cicero's ‘‘ De Amicitia,” 
‘*To me, however, it is no less a cause of anxiety in 
what state the republic shall be after my death than 
in what state it is to-day.” The very essence of 
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patriotism lies in these words and in those of David. 
There must be a universal passion to leave our land 
as good and better than we found it to our children 
and children’s children forever. 

Take heed now (v.10). No man ever gets past the 
need of warning. Weare all like horses on the high- 
way and dogs on the stubble-field. ‘‘ Take care, 
sir!” says the driver. ‘Steady there!’’ says the 
hunter. And we too get scared or careless or rattled, 
and need to be ‘steadied up.” Little Bill would 
make a first-class record every day if his mama could 
stay near enough to whisper, ‘‘Steady, my boy, 
steady!" All he needs is for somebody to break in 
and rouse him when he is carried out of himself. 
There lies the danger of life. We arc carried out of 
ourselves. It is in absent-minded moods or moments 
of passion that trouble hits us. If I could only trot 
or hunt with a firm master who would quiet my nerves 
and hold me steady with a ‘‘ Take heed now!”’ once 
in a while, I think I should be profited quite as much 
as Little Bill. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


~ 
The health of the state depends on the state of its 
heart. 
tte 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Requisites for Temple-Building 
1. Able Leadership : 
David assembled all the princes (1). 
Jt was in my heart to build (2). 
It was thou that leddest out (2 Sam. 5 : 1, 2). 


He chose David, . . . his servant (Psa. 78 : 70-72). 
2. United Liberality : 
All the princes, ... captains, ... rulers (1) 


The princes... offered willingly (1 Chron. 29 : 6-9). 
Multitude... that believed were of one heart (Acts 4 : 32). 
Abound in this grace also (2 Cor. 8 : 7-9). 
3- Submission to God’s Will: 
God said,... Thou shalt not build (3, 4). 
Solomon thy son, he shall build (5, 6). 
Deny himself, and take up his cross (Matt. 16 : 24), 
No longer I that live, but Christ (Gal. 2 : 20). 
4- Obedience to God’s Command : 
Observe and seek... commandments (7, 8). 


His delight is in the law of Jehovah (Psa. 1 : 2). 
Tavingkindness .. . nnon them that fear him (Psa. 103 : 


17, 18). 

Willing and obedient, .. . 
5. Fellowship with God: 

Know thou the God of thy father (9g, 10). 
Acquaint now thyself with him (Job 22 : 21). 
I dwell in the high... place, with him (Isa. 57 : 15). 
We will... make our abode with him (John 14 : 23). 
6. Earnest Action : 

Take heed; ... be strong, and do it (10). 


Be strong, and of good courage (1 Chron. 22: 13). 
Now be strong, .. . saith Jehovah (Hag. 2 : 4). 
Finally, be strong in the Lord (Eph. 6 : 10). 
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eat the good (Isa. 1 : 19). 


The searcher of hearts is not guided by a show of 
hands. 
‘eet 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE out, on slips of paper, to selected teachers, 
beforehand, the following facts. The house of 
Croesus cost $4,000,000, and his land $8,000,000 

more. Nero gave presents to his favorites worth 
$97,000,000. The annual income of Darius was $14,- 
500,000. Vitellius squandered, in food for himself and 
his courtiers, in eight months, $12,000,000. Caligula 
gave his wife jewels to the value of $2,000,000. 

What desire had David had with regard to a tem- 

le? Why was he not allowed to carry out his plans ? 
Niat had he done by way of preparation for this 
temple? (He had amassed $150,000,000 for this.) 
Was this not animmense sum? But rulers in those 
days spent vast sums for their own purposes. Now 
call from the teachers for the facts given out to them, 
as indicated above. 


What especial command did David give Solomon 


at this time, as shown in verses 8 and 9? Yes, 
David knew that it was not money or outward pros- 
perity that counted for much, But to this day there 
is danger that men shall put stress on wrong things. 
See what I now put on the board. Put on What I 
Have. If I can answer, ‘‘I have a million,” does 
that show that I am all right? Now put down the 
word Not. If I am to be all right, it will not be 
because I have, or have not, anything outward. It 
will depend on something entirely different. Was 
Lincoln rich, or Garfield, or McKinley? So we must 
put down something else on the board to express the 
truth. See now what I put on the board. ow put 
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down But What I Am. Yes, that is the crucial 
question which each one should ask himself. Are 
ou Christlike and unselfish ? Then you are all right. 
But if you are not, then you are all wrong. Which 
of these two is it in your case? 





NOT BUT 
WHAT WHAT 
| | 

HAVE AM 
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Divine purposes do not depend on human plans. 
‘<49 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs’’) 


** My hope is built on nothing less."’ Psalm 132 : 11-18. 

‘* Oh for a thousand tongues to sing."’ (196 : 3-5. 285 : 3-6.) 
‘Thy kingdom come, O Lord."’ Psalm 99 : 1-9. 

** Jerusalem ! my happy home."’ (138 : 1-7. 198 : 1-7.) 
a te ! where’er thy people meet.’’ Psalm ror : 1-6. 

‘Take my life, and let it be conse- (142 : 1-4. 202 : I-4.) 


Psalm 78 : 67-72. 

(109 : 15-19. 160: 15-19.) 
Psalm 72 : 7-12. 

(97 : 3-6. 146: 1,2,5,6.) 


crated, Lord, to thee."’ 
‘*O Lord of heaven and earth and 


sea." 
**O Lord of hosts, whose glory fills.’’ 
oo 


God will not entrust his commissions to the people 
who neglect his commandments. 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 








A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
ay teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which —- workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt ot a two-cent stamp. 





In the following blackboard the sketches for the twelve Jes- 
sons of the quarter are shown. The teacher will have used 
the first eight sketches, and will now add the ninth sketch, 
‘In God We Trust,'’ for this lesson. 
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Quarter’s Plan: 
Family. 


Lesson Thought: David Encourages the People and 
Solomon to “ Trust in God.” 


Pictures about David and his 


INTRODUCTION. 


Children, what glad happy day is coming soon ? 
Should father or mother promise you a ring, skates, 
sled, or something else for Christmas, would you 
trust them to give it to you, even though you must 
wait a whole month? You tell your playmates what 
somebody has promised, because you believe it with 
all your heart. Many people trust the promises of 
the heavenly Father just as surely, though some- 
times they must wait a long time. 


REVIEW. 


God had made two splendid promises to David: 
‘““Thy throne shall be established forever,” ‘‘ Thy 
son shall build me a house.” David had trusted the 
Lord, and the time was near when they should come 
true. The Shepherd Psalm and many others show 
‘** David's trust in God”’ (see title). 

David had so many sons that I suppose they all 
wondered which would be king. Do you remember 





LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 29 





























For shaving Ivory Soap is preferred 
by many. 





Its lather is profuse. Hot 
water instantly softens the surface but 
does not melt the cake to waste in the 
cup. Ivory Soap is aseptic and odor- 
less and rinses away entirely, leaving 
the face smooth and absolutely clean. 
It costs about one-fifth as much as 


most of the so-called shaving soaps. 


Ivory Soap—99%, Per Cent. Pure. 
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how Absalom tried to steal the kingdom 
away from his father? But it was not 
for him. 

Sometimes, in the same barrel of ap- 
ples, bushel of potatoes, or basket of 
nuts, some may be good, and others 
bad. Just so, sometimes, in the same 
family some children are always a com- | 
fort to their parents, and some cause 
them trouble. In King David's family 
several of the older children caused him 


| great sorrow. One Golden Text said 


of Absalom, ‘‘A foolish son is a grief to 
his father.” But a wise young son was 
growing to be a real comfort to David. 
This was Solomon, who had been trained 
more carefully until he became a young 
man, 


was growing old. He felt it would bea 


| pleasure and comfort to know that Solo- 
| mon was king. 


LESSON. 


One day David sent for Nathan the 
prophet and other friends, and told them 
to let Solomon ride on the king’s mule, 
to anoint him, just as Samuel had 
anointed David nearly fifty years before. 
Then they should blow ~— and 
shout, ‘‘God save King Solomon!” 
(1 Kings 1 : 32-35.) They did so, and the 

eople shouted for joy. Then they 
see A Solomon to David’s throne. 
David was feeble, but wished to speak 
to the people once more. He sent word 
to all the princes and captains, officers 
and servants, and to all the mighty and 
brave men, to come to a great conven- 
tion in Jerusalem. Hestood before them 
and said, ‘‘Hear me.” How quiet they 
must have been, for they didn’t often 
hear the king speak! Then he said: 
‘‘I wanted to build a house for God, 
and I made ready for the building. But 
God said, ‘Thou shalt not build my 
house, because thou hast been a man 
of war.’” Then David told how kind 
God had been to allow him to be king 
so long, and to promise him such won- 
derful things, and that now the time had 
come when his son Solomon had been 
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TRUTH ILLUSTRATED 


We advocate illustrative methods of preaching and | ors his parents helps to make it true. 
i prayer-meeting, and class-room 
illustrations ; and tell how to use the stereopticon in 
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to him. If they loved God and kept his 
commandments, God would bless them, 
and would allow their children to live in 
that good land forever. 

Then he turned to Solomon, and said 
before all the people, just as old Samuel 
used todo, ‘‘ Solomon, my son, know and 
love the God of your father, and serve 
him with a perfect heart and with a will- 
ing mind (make a heart, and write in it 
as you talk,‘‘ Know,” ‘‘ Love,” ‘‘ Serve,” 
and ‘‘ Trust”). God chose David as king 
long before, because of his loving heart, 
and David remembered how God after- 
wards made it clean when he repented 
of his sin. Then David said to Solo- 
mon: ‘The Lord searches all hearts, 
and understands all your thoughts. 
Take heed, be careful, for God has 
chosen you to be king and to build his 
house. Be strong, and do it.” Then 
David gave Solomon the pattern, and 
told him about the material he had 
gathered to help build the house. Solo- 
mon must have thought of the great 
trust God and David had placed in him, 
for he wrote in the Proverbs, ‘‘ Trust in 
the Lord with all thine heart (drill on 
text). He was one of David’s sons who 











and he did trust God. Sing 


‘¢ Trust him, trust him, all ye little children, 
God is love, God is love,’’ etc. 


(Hold up a silver coin.) How many 
know what is on this side? Eagle, 
stars, ‘‘U. S. of America,” ‘‘ quarter,” 
| half,” or ‘‘one dollar.” (Turn it over.) 
What is here? A head, stars, date, 
‘‘In God we Trust.” In the review 
frame sketch a coin, and write plainly 
on it, ‘‘In God we Trust.” Wherever 
| the large silver money of the United 
States goes, it carrics this message. 
Do you want it to be true? Every per- 
| son who loves and obeys God and hon- 


‘‘ Trust in the Lord with all thine heart.” 
Peoria, ILL. 


(‘' Graded Helps’ continued on next page) 


David had been king forty years, and | 


chosen king. So Solomon was beside | 
him. David said he could trust God | 
to care for them and Solomon, and he | 
| could trust Solomon to build God’s house, | 
for God had promised to be like a father | 


wished to ‘‘ honor his father and mother,”’ | 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is for babies and children 
who are thin and pale when 
they ought to be fat and 
ruddy; for men and women 
who are weak and delicate 
when they ought to be strong 
and hearty—for all who are 
not getting proper nourish- 
| ment from their food. 
| Poor blood, thin body, open 
the door for disease. Scott’s 
Emulsion bars the way. 
| Makes the blood richer, pro- 
_ duces healthy flesh and above 
| all provides nourishment. 
| 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 











The Bible 
for Children 


A new and careful arrange- 
ment of the Bible bya mother, 
who has kept in mind the 
beauty and simplicity of the 
Bible story, and omitted only 
-_ —-= as se careful pomeet 
FY when ing to chil- 
dren. Itisa beautiful . 

volume, of 500 pages, | Highly recommended by 
inted in two colors, | Rev. Josiah Strong 
illustrated from the os - Peloubet 
Old Masters. $3.00. | Frances & Clark 
Send for circulars | Ex-Pres. Gilman 
with testimonials of | Clara Barton 
eminent divines. And many others 


The Century Co., Union Squarc, New York. 


Teachers’ (ition 
of the American Ciandard 


Revised GBibie 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
Beautifully bound in vari- 
us styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellere or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons lishers 
G7 41 E iath Btn New York 
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Sunday-School Records 


Send postal-card request for 
free booklet and samples to 


'Morris Publishing Co., Belding, Mich. 
| Sunday-School Record. Price, $1.00 


From your bookseller or direct, and catalog. J. H. 
| Tomlinson, Pub., 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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BIBLE STUDY COURSE 


“2E-38a8 At home by mail. This book, ‘‘ Home 
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ANTHEMS — Mixed Voices 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, 1 ° 
11,170. Bethlehem. rano Solo. . 
11,164. The Light of f en. me seen 
and Alto Solos 
MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,162. O Little Town of aaemetmenan 
Soprano Solo. . 
MILLER, RUSSELL KING 
11,173. ‘Angels from the Realms of 
Glory. Altoand Tenor Solos 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 
11,174. Arise, Shine, for lied ange 
Is Come. . 
SCHNECKER, P. A. 
11,167. Shout, O Earth from Silence 
Waking. Soprano and Bass 
Solos . . ° . 
SHACKLEY, FREDERICK N.. 
11,185. Thou Did’st Leave Thy 
rone. (Carol- hetbiee) . 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
11,183. Still Is the Night in Bethie- 


hem. Sop. and Bass Solos. .12 


CAROLS (*Voices in Unison) 

CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 

11,169. *Blessed sedMorn ..... 

11,168. *Prince of Peace. . 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 

11,166. *The eacenday of the Lord 
NEVIN, GEORGE B 

11,171. *Waken Christian Gpeeree . 
SHACKLEY, PREDERICK N 


11,184. While Shepherds Watched . 


SONGS 
BERWALD, W. . 
High Eb 
The Birth of Christ. } S'S? ¢ { ’ 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
The Angel’s Message. 
(With Violin) 
NORRIS. HOMER N. 
High D 


The Blessed Birth. } High D 


CANTATA 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
The Manger Throne. For ~—_, 
Chorus, and Organ ... 


High D 
Low Bb 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York 





J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 








Christmas 
Souvenirs 


These Souvenirs are a most appropriate gift from 
Sunday-school teacher to scholars at Christmas. Each 
Souvenir consists of two gold embossed, ivory finish 
cards, on the first of which is printed ‘the name of 
Sunday- school, date, teacher’s and officers’ names 
etc., and on the other card is printed the names of all 
the scholars in the class. ‘The two cards are tied to- 
gether with a bow of silk cord. Souvenirs are 34% X 

Y% inches in size. Sample sent for stamp, but you 
ca ad better order at once as Souvenirs are sure to please. 

Price, scents each. With fine portrait of teacher, 6 
cents eac Any kind of photo to copy from. Can 
copy from group. Original photo returned uninjured. 
The photos we furnish are not the cheap kind, but 
are really good ones. 

Ministers, send for sample of our New Year Greet- 
ing to congregation. 

EDUCATIONAL PRINTING CO. 
SUGAR CREEK, OHIO. 








| YOUNG 


EOPLE'S 


| Sor NGSor}’F AISE 








REGULAR EDITION iY Ita D. Sankey 
270 SONGS—100 new with the sevect of the 
otp. SEPARATE EDITIONS for 
C. E. Societies, B. Y. P. U's & Epworth Leagues 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 
Each 25 cts. a copy, or $25.00 per 100, 
urnable sam fe sent on request. 


Ret 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & ee 











THE BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT FOR 





Incensely brilliant, portable, costs 2 cts. an hour. 
Also new electric lantern for daytime use in the Sun- 
day-school. Moving pictures. 40,000 lantern slides, 
for sale or for rent to Sunday-schools, Lists free. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN, & EARLE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 978 Chestnut St. 


Dept. 4. 








THE, GENUINE. 


The most perfect, highes est class bells in the ys 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet. West Troy P. O., 








Do YOU want a Sunday-school 
singing-book? Try the 


MESSAGE 
IN SONG 


by H. W. FArrBANK and other 
well-known song writers. 30 cents 
per copy; $3.00 per dozen, not 
prepaid. Ten departments, the 
largest type, handsomely bound, 
Returnable copies on application. 


ABIDING IN 
THE FIELD 


A splendid new Christmas Ser- 
vice by ELSIE JANET FRENCH and 
H. W. FAIRBANK. § cents per 
copy; $4.00 per 100. Several 
hundred 1902 Xmas Quarterlies 
at $2.00 per 100, not prepaid. Sead 
Jor new descriptive catalogue. 


H. W. Fairbank Pub. Co. 
108 Washington St., 


Abel Building, Chicago 
[ Chicago. 


Echoes of ae hlehem 


A delightful service for Christmas, The best 
writers have provided music, recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cents by mail. 

CANTATAS.—A number of fine easy 
ones on hand. Sample, by mail, 25 cents. 


Philadelphia : 1024 Arch St. 
John J. Hood Chicago! 52 Michigan Ave. 




















TMAS 


SERVICES 


Four New Ones 
Samples, postpaid, 10 cents. 
150 sth Av., N. ‘: allay horedilg, 








Our King Racasauel } Cutie 
The Crowned King Services 


16 pages, songs and recitations, specially bright and 
merry carols. Price, 5c. each ; Piper per 100. Send roc. 
and examine. The Emma Pitt Baltimore, Md. 


| dren, better educated than they, 
| do what they must leave undone. 
| child owes a great debt to his parents. 





“CLASS PINS this style, with 

any 4 letters or figures and one 

or two colors of enamel, ster- 

ling silver, 2 

doz. Silver- -pl 

tadoz. Special designs in pins or badges 
made for any class or society at reasonable y 

rices ; cond design for estimates. Catalogue free. 

astian B Bros., C.21, South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. Y. 


100 wismNs 7 


CARDS: BUC. 








MEAFELY BELLS | 


-| Ed Ed. SCHUSTER Pie. 7 ENG. “C0. or 88, cin LOU. “no | 
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(‘Graded Helps ”’ continued) 


God often denies us the flower of one 
to give us the seed of many. 


% 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS chapter is a summary state- 
ment of David's public transfer of | 
his kingdom to Solomon. It was 

written several centuries after the event, 
long after the kingdom had been de- 
stroyed. The history of the transfer is | 
told in somewhat different forms in 
2 Samuel, 1 Kings, and in this book. 
Mention the principal facts : the assem- | 
bling of the chief men of the nation at 
Jerusalem, the address of David, giving 
his reasons for making Solomon his heir, 
and picture the youth standing there to 





take the solemn responsibilities placed | 
on him in the presence of the great | 


assembly. Try to make your pupils see 
him with sympathetic eyes, and to ima- 
gine his thoughts as he entered on his 
duties. He was perhaps twenty years 
old, younger by many years than most 


| of the princes, captains, and mighty men 


of valor whom he was from that day to 
rule. Then teach: 

1. The Child’s Obligations to Carry | 
Out his Parents’ Plans. Solomon lis- | 
tened as David told these leaders of the 
nation how he had hoped to build a 
temple for Jehovah (v. 2), how he had | 
been disappointed, and why (v. 3), yet 
how sure he was that Jehovah had | 
chosen him to be king, and his descend- 
ants to rule after his death (v. 4). The 
young man knew now what his duty 
was, and what would be expected of 
him. He had no right to do as he 
pleased with his life. He would have 
wronged his father, to whom he owed his 


| life, who had given him his education 
and position, if he had refused to carry 


out the unfulfilled plans of the king. 
Show your pupils that they are called 
to fill out the lives of their parents, to 
complete what their parents have begun 
to do and must leave to their children. 
Many a father and mother have sacri- 
ficed much for their boys and girls, and 
have been comforted and sustained in 
old age by the thought that their chil- 
would 
The 


When they trust him and take pride in 
him, he has a high motive to live wor- 
thily for their sakes. 

2. The Child’s Opportunity to Realize 
an Honorable Destiny. David said that 
Jehovah had chosen Solomon to sit on 
the throne as certainly as he had chosen 
himself (v. 5). The son could count on 
that. The father bequeathed to him 
the task of building the temple (v. 6), 
commanded the chiefs of the nation to 
support him (v. 8), and gave him the | 
plan of the temple that he had wrought | 
out through years of study, with the 
treasures he had accumulated for it (vs. 
II-Ig; comp. 1 Chron, 22 with chap. 29 : 
1-5). Solomon inherited not only a duty, 
but the means to perform it. He re- 
ceived from his father a plan of the 
temple, materials for building it, the 
support of the leaders of the nation 
(1 Chron. 29 : 6-9), and the blessing of 
God. Read David's prayer (29 : 10-19). 

The child belongs to a family whose 
possessions, friendships, position, and | 
traditions, 
work in the world. Use your judgment | 
and your knowledge of your pupils’ po- 
sitions in society to determine how far 
to impress these things. But many 
children receive strong impulses to 
noble living through just family pride, 
which extends even to pride in their 
fatherland. The German boy in Amer- 
ica should honor his ancestors by giving 
to his adopted country through his life 
the best that was in the country of his 
fathers. I once was looking at the 
family portraits in a home where I was 
a guest, and asked a little lad who stood 
near a question about one of them. 
‘*That,” said he, ‘‘ was my grandfather. 
He was the governor of this state. He 
was a goodman. I want to grow up and 
be as good a man as he was. 

3- The Conditions on which the Child 


— EEE 


| recitations, exercises, etc. 


The Real Santa Claus (new) . 








| 
| 
| 
| - 


are at his service to do his | 








NOVEMBER 14, 1903 


MacbeETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 


NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


Brilliant in Effect. Easy to Learn. 
Four of the finest services ever issued. Complete in 
every detail ; each containing choruses, duets, solos, 
Music is new, unusual, 
and charming. 


The Everlasting Light 
The Star and Sceptre 

| That Wonderful Night 
| The World’s Redeemer 


Something new. A 48 page book, containing a 
large variety of recitations, exercises, drills, etc., 
suitable for all schools. Prepared for use by scholars 
of allages. 25 cents the copy. 

Cantatas (Christmas) for Children 

- 25 cents the copy. 
.25 
era 25 
ples, for the asking, of the best 

song books, The Service of 
Praise; also, Songs of Christian Service ($15 the 
hundred, bo bound in bw It costs nothing to exam- 
ine these books. We pay postage. 


HALL-MACK CO., ae one 


1018-1020 Are Street Pbtateiotia 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send 12c. in 
stamps for sam- 
ples of the four, 
or 7c. for any 
two. 


Old-Fashioned Santa Claus . 
Santa’s Surprise 


Returnable Sam 
of all Sunday-schoo 


“ “ “ 




















THE 
REAL 
SANTA CLAUS 


A new Christmas conense for Children 
by J. LINCOLN HALL, introducing 
choruses of football boys, cooks, para- 
sol girls, etc. 
the cuckoo clock and the things it 
did, Professor Bigwig, etc. 
25c. the copy. 
HALICNAG AQMPANY 
HERS 
wr, . 1020 ion St., Phila- 
delphia ; 156 sth Ave., 
New York. 








‘NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two new and beautiful Sunday-school services 
(and one of 1902) by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Leh- 
man, sent anywhere for 10 cents; full of choice and 
brilliant carols, choruses, etc.; er 100, not prepaid. 

Or for 30 cents we send 13 Pe istmas carols and 
anthems, with 2tx other hymns, all contained in 
- Uplifted Voices,” the famous Sunday-school hymn 
book by the above authors. Over 135,000 copies 
actually sold. Specimen pages free. 

For 25 cents, we send a new Christmas cantata for 
schools, by Adam Geibel and William H. Gardner, 
entitled ‘‘ Christmas at Rosemary Castle.’ 

Two new Christmas anthems for choirs by Adam 
Geibel and P. A. Schnecker, in omens form, mailed 
for 20 cents. Regular oy 28 ce 


ts. 
Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


New Christmas Music 


** Jesus is Here’’ and ‘* King of Glory.’’ Two 
new 16 page services for Christmas. If you want the 
best, examine these. 

‘*Pairer Than Day.’’ A book specially for Sun- 
day-school singing. The leader in Sunday-school work. 

**O Wondrous Night!’’ A contralto solo and 
ap of surprising beauty and sweetness. Full 

eet size; price, 40cts. Be sure to get this fine Christ- 
mas song. Alsoa Cantata of rare merit. Send for it. 

Mr. Huge: s forty years’ experience as leader of Sun- 
day-school singing, with a world-wide L-re “4 = 
oushtts —_ = PEO ong 
tria! ristmas Packet . Hua, S55 
Newkirk Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


(*HRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


in stamps, with your name and ad- 
TEN dress, will ring complete sample 
packet containing our five new ser- 
vices, besides our Holiday catalogue 
of Xmas cards, dainty calendars, hand- 


CENTS 
some booklets, novel candy boxes, etc. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 











LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 29 


Can Honor his Family. These are the 
conditions of upright character. They 
are simple enough to be understood by 
every child. 

(1.) ‘*Know thou the God of thy 
father.” This is the son’s first duty. 
What God had done for David he would 
do for Solomon. The covenant which 
God makes with the father he makes 
with the family, but it cannot be in- 
herited unless the children know God. 
This is a ruling idea of the Bible. 
Teach Psalm 89 : 28-37, and lead your 
pupils to search for many like sayings. 

(2.) ‘* Serve him with a perfect heart.’ 
Note how often this charge is rae 
(1 Kings 2: 2-4; 1 Chron. 22: 12, 13). 
It was David's prayer (1 Chron. 29 : 19). 
Read to your pupils the royal psalm 
ane: 101). 

(3.) Accept the work laid on you (v. Io). 
God has chosen each one for some work. 
Let each find w hat it is, and then ‘‘ be 
strong, and do it.” That honors one’s 
family, one’s God, and one’s self. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. David’s Greatest Ambition. What 
was David's greatest work? (v. 4.) 
What was his greatest desire? (v. 2.) 
What did he do to realize it ? (1 Chron. 
22 14.) Howdid he get the treasures 
for the temple ? (2 Sam. 8 : 6-12.) Why 
did he not build the temple? (1 Chron, 

2: &.) 

2. Solomon’s Duty and Opportunity. 
Why did David select Solomon to be 
king ? (1 Kings 1:15, 16,17; 1 Chron. 28: 
5.) What great work did he commit to 
Solomon? How did Solomon accom- 
plish it? (2 Chron.3:1to5:1.) What 
had become of David? (1 Chron. 29: 


28.) What promise was fulfilled for 
him ? (Psa. 45 : 16, 17.) 
BosTon. 
% 


Character ts aricher inheritance than 


cash. 
oe 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Solomon’s Coronation 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 
1:1 to2: 11; 1 Chron. 22-29). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


We are left in much uncertainty re- 
garding David's last years. Apparently 
his control of the kingdom was unques- 
tioned, yet he became less and less capa- 
ble of administration, or, at least, in- 
creasingly indifferent to his royal duties. 
At last his feebleness became so marked 
that the question of his successor became 
pressing. Adonijah, the eldest prince, 
one much indulged by David and nota- 
ble for his personal beauty and his am- 
bition, was supported by a party headed 
by Joab and Abiathar. But Zadok, 
Nathan, and Benaiah were alert on be- 
half of Solomon. While Adonijah and 
his adherents were feasting, preparatory 
to proclaiming that he was king, these 
men persuaded Bath-sheba to appeal to 
David. Aroused by the news to mo- 
mentary energy and decision, the old 
king ordered them to formally crown 
Solomon as king, and was promptly 
obeyed. 

Hasty as was this function it could 
not be gainsaid or resisted. The ap- 
proving shouts of the people sounded 
like a death knell in the ears of the con- 
spirators. The enthroned youth had 
become the sovereign with powers of life 
and death, whose will was dominant 
over all. Any farther demonstration 
against him was madness. 

David probably survived this incident 
butashorttime. Each Biblical historian 
relates a dying charge given by him to 
his successor. The one related in 1 Kings 
2: 1-9 is hard toexplain. It represents 
David as counseling Solomon to do good 
to Barzillai, but not to let Joab or Shimei 
die in peace. Such advice does not ap- 
prove itself to the moral sense of to-day, 
but was far from unlikely from a ruler 
of that age. 

The chronicler wholly passes over the 


( Continued on page 601) 
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next week. 


and again Jay ‘‘jumped”’ the order. 


Three weeks later Jay received a special prize of $25.00. 
sent back the check and wrote this letter: 


than all of them put together, anyway. 


quit, and to-day I bought out the other two boys by giving them fifty 
cents apiece. I am now the only boy here who sells THE POST. If 
you will agree not to appoint anybody else so long as I sell a lot, 
you can credit this $25.00 and send 100 copies for next week and 


125 copies each week thereafter.’’ 


The publishers did as he desired, and at the end of three months he was 
selling nearly 200 copies a week. Then he looked up the other boys who had 
stopped work and engaged them to work for him. They went to work under 
Jay’s direction and the ‘‘corner’’ was complete. 


ing city of Pittsburg he has apparently absorbed some of the spirit 

of its gigantic business combinations. 
to sell The Saturday Evening Post. During his first day’s work he 
encountered five other boys selling the magazine, and only five regu- 
lar customers were secured. Still he ordered fifteen copies for the 
He sold all of them and ordered thirty copies for the 
next week. By that time three of the other boys had stopped work, 


Ji: JOHNS lives in Western Pennsylvania. From the neighbor- 


‘I want to be the only toad in this puddle. I can sell more copies 


_ cornered the _ 








Some time ago he started 


He 





Three of these boys have 








You can 


willing to work a few hours on 
Fridays and Saturdays can earn 
money through The Saturday Evening Post plan. 
More than GOOO do so each week. 
furnish the first weeK’s supply of ten copies 
without charge. 
wholesale price for as many as you find you 
can sell the next week. 


$300.00 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 


If you will try it the first week’s supply and full instructions will be sent. 


Boy Department, The Curtis Publishing Company 
484 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will 


then send the 





Gasoline LAMP 


Most Light at Least Money. 


100 Candle Power 3c. 
Weekly. A brighter, 


pleasanter licht than 
gas or electricity. 


No emoke, no 
dirt; no odor; 
no danger. 


store or church, 
double burners, 


Finished in 

copper oxile, 
polished brass or 
nickel. Handsome 
designs for home, hall, 
Single or 


$2.75 up. 


Agents wanted—returns big. 
Write for catalog. 


Canton Incandescent LightCo. 
Box 500, CANTON, OHIO. 














When an advertisement in this paper 


rsuades 


ou to write to the advertiser, 


¢ persuaded to name the paper when 


you write. 











A WORK THAT HAS A 
REPUTATION ON TWO 
“CONTINENTS 





‘ HILPRECHT 





Beach, Lincoln, 
and Kingston 


UNITED 


STATES * 
HOTEL mass.’ 


Only two blocks from Southern Terminal 
Station. American and European plans. 

Rates: American Plan, $2.50 per day and 
upwards for each person; European Plan, 
$1.00 per day and upwards for each person. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS — 





| WHAT 10 EAT antes ote sone i 


food question as no others can. Twenty-six 





wus of scientific study has perfected the 
orld’s best foods, and unprejudiced compari- 
sons will be furnished you for post card request. 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS Co., LOCKPORT, 











TPES 
IN BIBLE LANDS 


i Can Sell Your 


no matter where it is 
Ca or what it is worth. 
and learn my wonderfully 

a t successful plan. 
STATC v.nostw0en 


Send description, state price 
382 North American Bulldina. PHILADELPHIA 











** I paid no attention to that advertise- 
front until I saw it in The Sunday School 
mes.’ 


SAVE *s YOUR FUEL 


















% is now Fully Guaran- 
wasted up teed. 
chimney. Our Write for 
Btove-pipe beckiet on 
Fuel aig price foro wt oe 
years. WOCHESTER | RADIATOR co., 

78 Furnace me , ae " Rochester, N bw 
airy EDITION, TION, READY 

cally reviewed 


lished ,-4* the last 
suitable holiday present 
_— oo 


» Philadelphia. 


than any book pe 

twenty years. 

for pastor and S. S. su 
A. J. Holman & 























































The Brown Family 
Makes a Discovery 


Perhaps it’s new to you, too. 








ATURDAY night had come, and they were just finish- 

.) ing supper, when twenty-one-year-old Emily said, 

with a groan, ‘‘ I’ve had it hanging over me all the 

week, and I’m not a bit readier for it than I was last Mon- 

day. I suppose I ought to have started earlier, but I don’t 
believe it would have made much difference.’’ 

‘*What under the sun is the child talking about?’”’ 
asked Mrs. Brown in amazement. ‘‘Have you got to 
have a tooth pulled on Monday, dear?’’ 

‘* How absurd, mother!’’ was the answer. ‘* No, it’s 
a good deal worse than a tooth. I’ve got to teach the 
Twenty-third Psalm to-morrow in Sunday-school, to a class 
of sixteen-year-old girls. Zhe Twenty-third Psalm! Just 
imagine! ‘They all know it by heart,— the superintendent 
has drilled us on it till we could say it backwards,’’ 

‘Emily ! How can you be so irreverent ?’’ 

**Oh! I don’t intend to, mother dear; but you know 
what I mean. I honestly think I ought to give my class 
up. I don’t know enough about the Bible, in the first 
place, and when it comes to a lesson like this, that is so 
old and worn out that there’s absolutely nothing new I can 
say to them, what can I do? ”’ 

‘*She’s right, Mater,’’ spoke up Rob, ‘‘ I don’t blame 
you a bit, Sis. If you’ll tell me how I’m going to teach 
that psalm to my class of rowdies, you can have anything 7 
own,”’ 

Father Brown laid down the evening paper, and looked 
amusedly over his spectacles at his incensed and despairing 
son and daughter. ‘* Have you looked at The Sunday 
School Times ?’’ he threw out tentatively. 


«6s VES, sir, I have,’’ said Emily, ‘‘ and there’s no special 

help in it that I can use. What I need is some 
one to give me ideas on how to teach a lesson to yy’ class. 
There’s really no sense in your paying for two copies of 
the Times, father. You will want it for yourself, of course, 
but please don’t expect Rob and me to use it.”’ 

Mr. Brown opened The Sunday School Times and 
turned its pages. He said nothing, and in a few min- 
utes he closed the paper and joined the rest as they moved 
out from the dining-room into the library, where they settled 
down with books and embroidery for the evening. 

* * ¥ * ¥* 


‘*Emily,’’ said Mr. Brown, an hour later, ‘* what should 
you say is one of the greatest causes of anxiety in this 
world ?’’ 

‘* Having a Sunday-school class you can’t teach,”’ 

‘*Oh, let up on that class, Sis!’’ interrupted Rob, ‘I 
believe fear is one of the worst things to make people 
anxious, sir,’’ he said to his father. 

‘*That’s certainly true of Carrie Smith, in my Sunday- 
school class,’’ broke in Emily. ‘‘She’s afraid of every- 
thing. Vf a dog passes her across the street she almost 
faints. She is afraid of the rest of the girls in the class, 
and she is afraid in the dark. Really, if the child doesn’t 
overcome it, I don’t know what she’ll grow into.’’ 

‘**] will fear no evil, for thou art with me,’’’ said Mr. 
Hrown, quietly, 

‘*O dad! you’re teaching us the Sunday-school lesson,’’ 
cried Emily, springing up and coming across the room 
to seat herself on the arm of his chair, ‘* Well, I wish 
you wou/d teach itto us. There’s one good point, any way, 
for Carrie Smith, and I certainly never thought of her 
before in connection with the Twenty-third Psalm.’’ 


6s bee sir, I hope you will,’’ said Rob. ‘I can use that 

point, too. I’ve got two youngsters in my class that 
need it. One of ’em is a little coward physically; the 
other is so over-conscientious he is always borrowing trou- 
ble for to-morrow, and afraid that he’s going to yield to 
some awful sin. If he’d stop ‘fearing evil’ and trust the 
Lord a little, he’d accomplish a heap more.’’ 

‘** Well, do you think of any other cause of anxiety in the 
world ?’’ said Father Brown, slipping his arm around the 
waist of the big daughter at his side, 

‘*Want,’’ said Emily promptly. ‘‘ There is a positive 
bitterness in some of my girls toward the whole world be- 
cause they are in more or less want a good deal of the time.’’ 

‘** The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,’ ’’ quoted 
Mr. Brown again. 

** Why, it’s there,—isn’t it?’’ said Emily delightedly. 

‘ And those very girls are members of the church, too. I 
don’t believe they ever stopped to realize that it is posi- 
tively wong for them to be embittered and anxious because 
they don’t have all they would like. I know they never 
thought of it in connection with the Twenty-third Psalm 
they repeat so glibly. Father, do go on. I really believe 
I can teach that lesson.’’ 

** I wonder if your girls realize that even if they had all 
they want they wouldn’t be contented without the spirit of 
the beautiful old Shepherd Psalm,’’ said Mr. Brown. 
‘* Turn to the second chapter of Ecclesiastes, and read from 
the fourth to the eleventh verse, Emily.’’ 
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‘¢ What a crushing climax ! ’’ said Emily after a moment, 
when she had read the passage to herself. 

** Let’s see it,’’ said Rob, reaching for the Bible. 

** And it’s just what Sadie Henderson needs, too, 
Emily went on. ‘‘If there ever was a pampered ‘lap-of- 
luxury’ girl, it’s Sadie. But she’s awfully discontented. 
She needs a dose of Ecclesiastes followed by the Twenty- 
third Psalm.’’ 

‘*If you want a contrast, Emily, look at Paul’s experi- 
ence as he tells about it in 2 Corinthians, from the twenty- 
third to the twenty-seventh verse of the eleventh chapter. 
In spite of those terrible persecutions, Paul had a secret 
that kept him absolutely content. He confided it to the 
Philippians, when he wrote them, and you'll find it in the 
eleventh verse of the last chapter of that letter. Years 
before, David had the same secret : ‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd.’ Isn’t it beautiful ?’’ 

‘* Beautiful? Why, father, I never knew that psalm was 
so interesting before, and that it had so much to do with 
the rest of the Bible. But I believe you know the whole 
Bible by heart. I wish I could turn to all the interesting 
places the way you can.’’ 


” 


Kk. BROWN smiled across at Mrs. Brown. ‘* There’s an 
interesting story told of a remarkable ruler who lived in 
Northern Syria during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Prince B’Sheer,’’ he went on, ‘‘that throws a little 
light on the old familiar verse: ‘Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fortme.’ One of the officers of Prince B’Sheer once unex- 
pectedly met a woman traveling alone in the ‘ Valley of the 
Horn,’ a proverbial robbers’ haunt. The astonished of- 
ficer asked the woman, ‘ Where is thy escort?’ ‘ My es- 
cort,’ she replied, ‘is in Beit ed-Deen [the residence of 
B’Sheer, a hundred miles away]. His rod protects me, 
even in Wady el-Karn.’ And she was as safe as though 
she had had an armed troop accompanying her.’’ 

‘*T can use that in my class,’’ said Rob interestedly. 
** Tell us some more, father.’’ 

‘*] wonder if the boys and girls in your classes realize 
how many good things in life God has all ready and waiting 
for them, if they will only trust him and accept them,’’ said 
the father. ‘‘ If they don’t, try this illustration : 

***A man had engaged passage on a coasting steamer 
bound for Florida. He was in straitened circumstances, 
and had but a small sum left when his ticket was paid for. 
Part of this he invested in crackers and cheese, thinking 
the cabin fare much too expensive for his limited means. 
After a while his crackers tasted flat and stale, and his 
cheese became hard and mouldy. ‘To aggravate matters, 
he was obliged, three times a day, to inhale the odors from 
the cook’s galleys, and the delicious aromas drove him 
almost frantic. Finally, when within a day’s sail from the 
port of destination, he grew desperate. Seeing the steward 
bearing a huge platter with a turkey and fixings, he waylaid 
him at the entrance of the dining-saloon, and said: ‘See 
here! I haven’t much money, but I have stood this thing 
as long as I can. How much will a dinner like that cost ?’ 
‘Cost!’ exclaimed the steward, ‘why, man, it don’t cost 
you anything ! it’s all paid for in your passage.’ 

66 "THAT'S a mighty good illustration,’’ said Rob, as his 

father finished; ‘‘you’re a genius at finding or 
remembering that sort of thing, sir. I’ve got no knack 
at it at all.’’ 

** Don’t let your boys forget one thing though, Rob,’’ 
said his father. ‘‘The ‘I shall not want’ does not belong 
to the ‘I will not work.’ ’’ 

Rob had out his note-book by this time. 

**Does any one know when the Twenty-third Psalm was 
written ?’’ Emily asked. 

‘* Not absolutely,’’ her father said. ‘‘ If we assume thaf 
David wrote it, we must assign it to a time in his life when 
his enemies were strong, and after he had become espe- 
cially interested in the ‘house of Jehovah.’ In this case, 
perhaps 1023 Before Christ, or 972 Before Christ, by the 
Assyrian chronology as now commonly understood, would 
be the time of its writing.’’ 

** Just see how many teaching points there are in the 
Psalm,’’ went on Mr, Brown. ‘* Take these half-dozen, for 
instance, and see how easily you can work them up, and 
apply them to your two classes. There’s the life of faith, 
the life of peace, the life of God’s guidance, the life of com- 
fort in trial, the life of triumph (that’s one for your boys, 
Rob), and the promise of a life with God forever.’’ 

‘* Why, father, that’s the lesson in a nutshell!’’ burst 
out Emily admiringly. ‘If only I could doit! You al- 
ways make a lesson seem so easy. Now, if The Sunday 
School Times had anything in it like what you’ve given 
us to-night, I’d gladly pay five dollars a year for ite”’ 

Father Brown’s eyes began to twinkle. He looked 
across the library table at Mother Brown, who was smiling, 
then he threw back his head and gave a hearty laugh. ‘‘So 
you think your old father knows how to teach a hard Sun- 
day-school lesson, even if he is nothing but a shoe mer- 
chant,’’ he said, holding both Emily’s hands and looking 
laughingly into her face. ‘* Well, I confess I did do pretty 
well with that lesson.’’ 

‘* Father, I do believe you’re making fun of us,’’ said 
Emily. ‘‘ There’s a joke somewhere, or what are you and 
mother smiling about so aggravatingly ?’’ 

** No, there’s no joke, Emily dear,’’ said Father Brown, 
seriously again; ‘‘ but there’s a secret. And if you and 
Rob want to know it badly enough, I'll tell you. Where 
do you suppose I got all these facts and points and dates 
and references and illustrations I’ve been giving you ?”’ 

** Why, out of your head and memory, sir,’’ said Rob. 


















































































































NOVEMBER 14, 1903 


‘No; out of a little treasure-box I’ve got behind me.’’ 
And Mr. Brown reached back of his chair and lifted up the 
copy of The Sunday School Times that he had tossed there. 


73 a a BROWN, I just don’t believe you,’’ said 
Emily, snatching the paper out of his hand. 

‘‘Do you remember I asked you at supper whether you 
had studied the Times on this lesson, Emily?’ 

‘* Ves, sir,’’—a little sheepishly, ‘‘ But I didn’t know it 
had ¢hatz sort of help in it.’’ 

‘*Had you read Dr. Dunning’s hints for the ‘ Interme- 
diate Teacher’ ?’’ asked her father. 

‘*That’s under the ‘Graded Helps,’—isn’t it? No, our 
school isn’t graded, you know, and, besides, my class 
wouldn’t be in the intermediate department if it were.”’ 

‘* But didn’t you know that the ‘Graded Helps’ in the 
Times are just as valuable for classes in an ungraded school 
as in a graded school? And Dr. Dunning’s article is one 
of the best all-round teaching helps I know of,’’ said her 
father. ‘Teachers of scholars running from ten to twenty 
years of age can find lots of practical help in it. Probably 
that’s why the editors have changed the title of the article, 
as I see by this issue, to ‘The Young Folks’ Class.’ ’’ 

‘* What made you think of asking us what causes anxiety, 
sir?’’? said Rob. ‘*It’s such a good way of opening up 
the lesson that I think I’ll begin that way to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Look at the first sentence of Dr. Dunning’s article,’’ 
answered his father. 


66 wi where did you get those tremendously apt refer- 
ences from Ecclesiastes and Paul’s letters?’’ asked 
Emily. 

‘* Look at Dr. Dunning,’’ said Mr. Brown with a smile. 
‘*But I used only about one-fifth of his article, If ou like 
the sample, why not try more of it yourselves next time ?’’ 

‘* Well, sir, how about that rattling good illustration of 
the fellow, starving himself on shipboard ?’’ Rob asked. 

‘*Oh! that’s from Dr. Banks’s column of illustrations, of 
course. I’ve somehow got into the habit of turning to him 
first of all when I open the paper. I’m pretty sure to find 
one or two that just ‘hit’ me, and a good illustration is 
often a whole lesson in itself.’’ 

‘*Was the story of the Syrian prince from the same 
source ?’’ put in Mother Brown. 

‘*No, dear; that was from Mrs. Howie’s ‘ Oriental Les- 
son-Lights.’ I always feel as if I’d had a little visit to the 
Holy Land when I read her. She lives on Mt. Lebanon, 
you know, and sends her articles fresh from Syria.’’ 

‘* What made you think of that clever thing I’m going to 
tell my boys to paste in their hats, father ?’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?’’ asked his father curiously. 

‘* Why,’’—and Rob pulled out his note-book,—*‘ ‘ The 
1 shall not want does not belong to the / wi/7 not work.’ ”’ 

‘*Did you never notice those little italic sentences in- 
terjected between the longer lesson articles, Rob? ‘ Epi- 
grams,’ I call them.’’ 

‘*T never stopped to read them, sir. But if that’s what 
they’re like, I'll keep a sharp eye on them. I believe I 
could get a motto a week from them for my boys.’’ 

‘* And when you asked me when the Twenty-third Psalm 
was written, Emily, I quoted Professor Beecher, Beecher 
on the Old Testament, and Riddle on the New, tell you all 
you want to know about time and place and persons, and 
clear up puzzling passages in the text,’’ Mr. Brown said. 

‘*Why didn’t I know it was all there before?’’ said 
Emily. ‘* Why, father dear, I’m fairly impatient to get to 
my class. I’m positively enthusiastic. Do you think I 
could study next week’s lesson myself out of The Sunday 
School Times, and get anything like as much out of it?’’ 


s¢ TNDEED you can, Emily, and a great deal more. 

I only touched on a very few points to-night. 
For downright practical applications of the lesson to your 
boys and girls, and to grown folks too, I don’t know of 
anything that compares with Dr, Goss’s ‘ Lesson in Every- 
day Life.’ Those six points that you said gave the lesson 
in a nutshell were Dr, Hurlbut’s ‘ Lesson Outline.’ If I 
were a superintendent, I should load up with the bright 
suggestions of Dr. Schauffler in his ‘ Hints for the Super- 
intendent.’ Mother was scheduled to teach the Primary 
Union this afternoon, and I suppose that’s why I found 
Mrs. Bryner’s ‘ Primary Teacher’ article so well thumbed 
and marked.’’ 

** What writer do you like best of all, father ?’’ asked 
Rob. 

**I could no more decide between them than I could 
between you and Emily,’’ came the smiling answer. 
‘* But, whoever else I study, I always come back to the 
grand old preacher, McLaren of Manchester, for the pre- 
cious truths of the lesson put so beautifully, so clearly, and 
so strongly, that it’s like listening to a sermon in West- 
minster Abbey. And now, children, you must excuse me, for 
I’ve got to put some finishing touches on my study of 
Dean Sanders’s Senior Bible Class article for my adult 
class to-morrow. I’ve been at it all the week, but I’m not 
through yet. The class has doubled since I got them all 
to take the Times and study his outlines themselves, and as 
for interest, —well, they simply all want to talk at once.’’ 

‘** All right, father dear, but where’s that other copy of 
this wonderful old paper? Rob and I can use it together 
to-night ; but— Say, dad, I think you’d better order four 
copies after this.’’ 


~ 


Sunday-school workers who would like to use this story 
as an aid to securing subscriptions to The Sunday School 
Times, can obtain a reprint of it, in any quantity they 
desire, free of charge, from the Publishers, 
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THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And 80 he says to high and low : 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 
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dry goods 








S. S. T. 44. 


Our new 200 page Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue gives every detail about what we sell 
—about as completely as if you come into 
sent free to any address, 

We have also prepared two other cata- 
Books—another 
Curtains, Portiéres, Couch Covers, etc.— 
explain the money-saving manner in which | 
we price such goods as those, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


the store 





logues—one of 





We ask your attention to the prices on the 
goods herein mentioned. 

Note the great financial inducements— 
and when you get the goods note that quality 
has not been lowered along with the price. 

Note the unusual! variety also. 

Large assortments of choice goods at 
small-profit prices caused this store’s marked 
success—this method of doing business with 

people hundreds of miles away, and who 
probably will never see the inside of the 
store, appealed to them—and offered them 
advantages that formerly were only available 

to residents of the large cities. 
Best 50c. French all-wool Challies, 35c. 
—Persian colorings and many French print- 
ings—bought them for cash and got a good 
price—that’s why you get such a fine chance. 

Handsome all-wool 
really remarkable quality for the money, 
40c. a yard. If you ever got anything as good | 
for less than 65c, some one lost money just 
as is the case in this deal. 

The grandest assortment of Tweeds, Her- | 
ringbones, Scotch Mixtures, and Striped 
suitings, at $1.00 a yard—ever offered. 

We like to send samples of anything you 
want—and send more than 
America—but we like you to be as definite 
as possible about the color and styles wanted, 
and about the price you wish to pay. 
helps us a great deal if you mark your letters 


striped Challies of | 


in 


Lace 





has in these pages. 





No advertiser in The Sunda 
Times is ashamed of the nei 











(Continued from page 599) 

political aspects of David’s career and 
describes his preparations for building 
the temple. His last charge to Solomon 
is given as an exhortation to remember 
the greatness of the sacred duty laid 
upon him, and to perform it with sincer- 
ity, faith, and courage. That such a 
charge was given seems reasonable. The 
two, in fact, are not exclusive, but sup- 
| plemental, the one political in its signifi- 
| cance, the other religious. 





II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on these 
Old Testament studies, and containing also practi- 
cal suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. While only the Bible and The Sunday School 
Times are necessary to follow these Senior Bible 
Class outlines, the advantage of a judicious reading 
in a few carefully selected books bearing on the pas- 
| sages under study can hardly be overestimated. 
| The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the 
| Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


H. A. White’s article on David in 
| the Hastings Dictionary considers with 
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;}much judgment (p. 571) these closing | 


| incidents of David's life. 
calls the former charge ‘‘ vindictive.” 
| McFadyen, ‘‘ Messages of the Prophetic 


Wade (p. 272) | . 
| apprentices. 


|and Priestly Historians” (pp. 174-176, | 
| 291-293), gives an excellent paraphrase | 


|of the coronation episode and of the 
| charges. 
page 175, on the first charge. 


See also his excellent note, | 


: 
III. QuEsTIONs FoR Strupy AnD Discuvs- | 


SION. 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 

ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. David's Old Age. (1.) Into what 
| condition did David lapse in his last 
ay tt (2.) Were his people likely to 
| be contented and quiet under this status? 

2. Adonijah's Revolt. (3.) Were Adon- 

ijah’s acts a conspiracy to seize the 
throne in disregard of David's wishes, or 


7. David's True Character. (10.) | 
Can it be put into a phrase ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovGHTs, 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.) | 
The men whom God needs for his | 
work are rarely selected by seniority. | 
Those who freely use the sword are 
the ones who perish by it. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
% 


Holy offices wait for heavenly ap- 
pointment. 
ey 


What the Cuckoo Clock Told 


(Continued from page 593) 


‘Now, because I was to be given to 
a nobleman’ s daughter, the master carver 
who made me was very anxious to have 
every part of unusual beauty. So, when 
it was time to carve the bird, he did not 
wish to entrust the task to any one of his 
Instead, he offered a prize 
of fifty marks for the most lifelike cuckoo. 

‘«The boys undertook the work readily 
enough. They had been wood-carvers 
since their baby days, and it seemed quite 
easy to make a bird so real that the little 
princess would fancy that it was alive. | 

‘‘ Among the best of the workers was 
the slim, blue-eyed Carl. He had the | 


| deftest fingers and the quickest eyes of 


| them all. 


a mere anticipation of an event regarded | 


as certain? 
mistake ? 
3. The Coronation of Solomon. (5.) 


(4.) What was his fatal 


| Who was the mother of Solomon? (6.) | 


How was his coronation brought about ? 
4. His Qualifications. (7.) Why was 


on through the mails | the choice of Solomon, in all probability, 


|far wiser than would have been the 
choice of Adonijah ? 
| 5. The Charge concerning Joab, 
| Barzillai, and Shimei. (8.) Can we 
| justify, ethically, this dying wish of 
| Davi ? 

| 6. The Charge concerning the Tem- 
ple. (9.) Is this incongruous in the 
mouth of the one who desired vengeance? 





Happy Days 


When Friends Say ‘‘ How Well 
You Look!"’ 


What happy days are those when all our 
friends say ‘‘ How well you look !"’ 

We can bring those days by a little care in 
the selection of food, just as this young man 
did. 

‘‘T had suffered from dyspepsia for three 
years, and last summer was so bad I was unable 
to attend school,’’ he says. ‘I was very thin, 
and my appetite at times was poor, while again 
it was craving. I was dizzy, and my food always 
used to ferment instead of digesting. Crossness, 
unhappiness, and nervousness were very promi- 
nent symptoms. 

‘*Late in the summer I went to visit a sister, 
| and there I saw and used Grape-Nuts. I had 
heard of this famous food before, but never was 
interested enough to try it, for I never knew how 
really good it was. But when I came home we 
used Grape-Nuts in our household all the time, 
ind I soon began to note changes in my health. 
I inproved steadily, and am now strong and well 
in every way, and am back at school able to get 
my lessons with ease and pleasure, and can 
remember them too, for the improvement in my 
mental power is very noticeable, and I get good 
| marks in my studies, which always seemed 
difficult before. 

"| have no more of the bad symptoms given 
above, but feel fine and strong and happy, and 
it is mighty pleasant to hear my friends say: 
* How well you look!'"' Name given by Pos- 
| tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| 


sill, Her wings were lifted slightly from 


| and slowly and patiently began to work. 


some bright threads for her nest, and when | 


| the Clock was still as a mouse. 


Look in each package for a copy of the famous | 


! little book, ‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 





He made up his mind at once 
that he must win the prize, not because 
of the honor, but for the sake of his little | 
crippled sister Elsa, Fora long time he | 
had been saving money to have her), 
treated by a famous doctor, and the| 
prize would give him enough to carry | 
out his plan. | 

‘« Like the other lads, he spent all his | 
spare time on his cuckoo, but for some | 
reason or other he did not succeed. | 
Although he wandered for hours in the | 
forest, watching the birds, those he} 
carved were only blocks of wood with | 
wings. At last it seemed to him that he 
must give up in despair. The bird he 
saw in his dreams, with outsptead wings | 
and uplifted head, he could not carve. 

‘«When the time was nearly up, he| 
was taken sick, and he lay on the bed | 
by the window, his tools scattered over 
the coverlet within reach of the thin 
hands. 

‘«So it happened that a wren flew in at 
the open window and paused on the 


her body and her little head upraised 
as she sang. Carl reached for his tools, 


‘«The wren had come in search of 


she saw that neither Carl nor Elsa would 
harm her she became quite tame. 

‘«In a short time the bird was finished, 
and Elsa carried it to the master carver. | 
He was so pleased with its grace and 
beauty that he added another five marks 
to the prize. So crippled Elsa went away 
to be cured. And I, I have the most | 
wonderful bird ever made in the Black 
Forest, though she is a wren instead of a 
cuckoo."’ 

The Clock paused, out of breath. The 
little bird fluttered her wings as if she 
were minded to try them. 

‘Tam so glad the little girl got well,’’ 
said the Paris Doll. 

‘*Does anybody know what time it 
is?’ asked the Cuckoo Clock. ‘I have 
lost so much that I don't know where to 
begin again.’ 

‘« Try striking three,’ 
in-the-box, 

‘«No,’’ said the Clock, ‘‘that would 
never do. I must wait until some one 
starts me.’’ . 

So when Nurse came in the morning 
she found everything as usual, save that 
But from 
that day he ticked steadily on, and never 
again stopped to tell stories. 
EVANSVILLE, Wis. 
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Pears — 


The skin ought to be 
clear ; 



































there is nothing 


strange in a beautiful face. 


If we wash with proper 


soap, the skin will be open 


and clear, unless' the 
health is bad. A _ good 
skin is better than a 
doctor, 

The soap to use is 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. 
Pears’, the soap _ that 


clears but not excoriates. 
Sold all over the world. 


































Pond’s 
Extract 


The Old 
Family 
Doctor 


Relieves 


Burns, scalds, bruises, cuts, 
sprains, wounds, lameness, 
soreness, neuralgia, rheu- 


matism, sunburn, bites, 


stings. 


Stops 
Nose-bleed, toothache, ear- 
ache, bleeding lungs, and 
hemorrhages. 


Sold in sealed bottles 
with buff wrapper. 





























HINTS ON 
CHILD-TRAINING 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A series of hints to young parents 
and those having the care of children 
growing out of practical experience, 
observation, and experiment, of 
many years’ duration. The author’s 
views have also been carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the best practi- 
cal educators on every side. 


Published by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


Price, $1.25. 




































































WUT, fli 


NO 


OVE! OLISH 


Easily applied with a damp cloth—pol- 


The great labor-saver. 


ishes quickly with a dry one. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 





Makes no dust, 
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Elgin Watches. 





Prevent Time 
Future Time 


For All 


ELGIN 


TIME 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 

‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ 

trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., Eran, ti. 
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an illus- 









will secure the best in travel that money can buy. 


In daily service over the Lake 
Nineteen Shore © Michigan Southern 
Through Railway between the cities of 
Trains Chicago and Toledo, Cleve- 


anapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York and 
Boston, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, 
Erie and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroads. 

Send for booklet, “ Privileges for Lake Shore 
Patrons;”’ 
Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. @ T. A. Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from page sgt) 


| 
posed of, is the fact that most of the Sun- | 


day-schools are not self-supporting. I do 
not mean that they cannot pay for supplies, 
but that if the missionaries now supported 


by the large denominations on money from | 


the East were to be recalled, the schools, in 
most cases, would pass out of existence, 
and the 
know them no more.’ I believe I am safe 
in saying that there is not a Sunday-school 
in Utah, outside of the large cities and towns, 
that continued to live after the passing of the 
missionary and her support. Our reasons 
for this are that converts from Mormonism 
are hard to make, and Utah cannot be col- 
onized, From these facts it is easily seen 
that the Sunday-school workers of this state 
are the missionaries, and that fact precludes 
the possibility of large numbers. 

‘*For instance, 1 attended recently all 
the Sunday services at a mission station in a 
Utah settlement. There were five services ; 
namely, two church services, two Christian 
Endeavor meetings, and Sunday-school. 
There were, on an average, not over fourteen 
at each service. One family supplied from 
five to seven at each service. You can 
plainly see that if the missionary were gone 
the burden of the work would fall on this 
godly family, and if the mother were gone 
there would be no school, At another place 
where I served as mission teacher years ago, 
the support was withdrawn a few years since. 
The Sunday-school was kept up by a saintly 
Cornish man. He died recently, and upon 


since Uncle Tom died.’ 

**T took a run up to Park City in Summit 
County to-day. They are high up in the 
world who live there. The elevation is seven 
thousand feet. 
a good attendance of children and but one 
parent. The Congregational Sunday-school 
had ninety-three per cent of its enrolment 
out on Rally Day. 


first one in years. Convention work is re- 
viving in many places. 








Dont 
Forget! 


WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket 
agent plainly that you wish it 
over the Lake Shore © Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. You 


land, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indi- 


Boston © Albany, Pittsburg © Lake 





also “ Book of Trains.” 








Low-Rate Excursions 


On the first and third 
month to Texas, 


Tuesdays of each 


ritories, v7a M. K. & T. Ry. 
tage of the opportunity offered and see the 
great Southwest in all its glory, ‘* Texas,’’ 
** Business Chances,’’ ‘* Indian Territory,’’ 
and other booklets, brimful of information, 
will be sent on receipt of two-cent stamp to 
prepay postage. Address George Morton, 
G. P. & T. A., M., K., & T. Ry., Suite Q, 
The Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘*Get Your Color Scheme,”’ 


Then write us, enclosing two-cent stamp ior 
postage, for attractive and interesting book- 
lets bearing on the Southwestern territory 
and its marvelous development. Interesting 


reading, suggestive ideas. Address George 
Morton, G. P. & T. A., M., K. & T. R’y, 


Suite K, Wainwright Bldg., 


Indian and Oklahoma Ter- | 
Take advan- | 


St. Louis, Mo. | 





‘* All the evangelical denominations doing 
missionary work in the state co-operate most 
harmoniously in this work, ‘They are the 
Baptist, Christian, Lutheran, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist. We have the 
sympathy of others. We hope to continue 
interest in state convention work, and in- 
troduce modern methods, and enthuse to 
vigorous activity for the child and home in 
Utah. Our immediate needs are money and 
workers with time to devote to the work. 

‘*The greatest success here in modern 
methods has been attained in the primary | 
work, ‘There are a goodly number of high- 
class primary schools in the state, and 


believe more scientific thought and effort is | 


expended in that work than in any other line. 

‘* We consider ourselves particularly for- 
tunate in securing Dr. E. V. Silver to preside 
over the work again. The organized work 
of the state has always reached its high- 
water mark under his guidance. Naturally, 
then, we are hopeful.’’ 


~ 


WHO ARE THESE 
~ OD aw 


THESE ARE THEY WHO 








Hunting in the Maine Woods, 
Law Off On Moose, Oct. 15. 
The rush is on! 


neying towards the Maine Woods. The 
sportsman who has tired at blazing at the 


numerous deer is now waiting for a shot at | 


the big fellows, 
Oct. 15, and this giant of the forest, the king 
oft he Maine Woods, 1s crashing through the 
brush of the celebrated Moosehead, Aroos- 
took, Rangeley and Washington County re- 
gions, pursued by the enthusiastic Nimrod. 
Get your gun, and enjoy a week or two in 
Health and sport 
Send a two-cent stamp to the 


Maine’s timber-lands. 
await you. 
General Passenger Department, Boston and 
R., Boston, for the beautiful illus- 
trated booklet called ‘‘ Fishing and Hunt- 
ing.’! 


Maine R., 


It tells all about the game region of 
Maine and New Brunswick. 


Hundreds are now jour- | 


The law was off on Moose | 


| PREACH THE 
| WORD 
(Pastors) 
THESE ARE THEY WHO OVERSEE 
THE TEACHING OF THE 


(Superintendents) 


THESE ARE THEY WHO 
TEACH THE 
WORD 
(Teachers) 
THESE ARE THEY WHO ORGAN- 
IZE AND PLAN FOR THE 
PROGRESS OF THE 


(County Officers, Township Officers) 





‘ places that know them now would | 


inquiry I was told ‘ There is noSunday-school | 


One Sunday-school reports | 


They will hold a conven- | 
tion in that county November 6 and 7,—the 


NOVEMBER 14, 1902 


A Stnke 
| against 
Drudgery 


of ie 2 : 
UBBING- not wear- 


ing — shortens the life 


of most or Wash- 


boards brutally tear and 
jrend. Caustic spempreunee f 


gnaw and ruin. 
o 


Pearline 
PERSUADES 


THE DIRT. AWAY 
|AND BY DISSOLV- 
ING CLEANSES 


/Pearline 1 is kind to fabrics. 


r COMPLETE 
OUTFIT for $10 


Dresses you in dois! style 
from HEAD to FOOT, 

To introduce pg famous 
made to measure custon) 
tailoring we will continue ou: 
unequaled offer of making a 
suit to order for only $10, 
Soe giv ine owes tne following 
complete outfit FREE. Send 
us your nameand <adiees and 
we wil, send you 


FREE SAMPLES 


of cloth, measurement olank 
and tapeline for size of Sulit, 
Shoes and Shirtwaist. Actu- 
ally 828 value for only #10 and 
nothing to pay until afteryou 
receive the suit and free outfit 
A genuine wool mixed Venetian 
cloth, Tailor Made Suit, for such 
ladies’ tailors charge..... $20.00 
Mohair Felt Trimmed Hat 2.50 
Pair Stylish Shoes. . : 2.60 
Handsome Shirtwalst.. 1.50 
Pair Lisie Thread Hose. . 56 
Lace Bordered H’ndk'reh’f 50 
Patent leather Belt,.... 50 
Thousands of American ———————— 
ladies pay daily for this $28.00 
CENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO., 
Ladies’ Tailoring | Dept. 151, 242 Market 8t., Chicago. 
ference: wee at’! Bank, Chicago; Capital, $12,000,00¢ 








$8 





our $10 Suit. 


Mlustration of 


When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











A large chart reading as above hung in | 


front of the church where the successful 
| Ashland County, Ohio, convention was held. 


A very profitable tour has recently been | 
| conducted in that county, under the able | THe SuNpAy ScHooL Times Co, 


leadership of the Rev. H. A. Dowling. 


ee Oe ee eee ee - 


The Simday School Gi Times 


Philadelphia, November 14, 1903 


Entered at, the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘second-class matter 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old o1 
new subscribers, These rates include postage 
75 cts Five or more copies, either t 

“* separate addresses or in a pack 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate o 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number o 
$ 1 OO copies less than five, will be sent 
| to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

° : One free copy addi 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
| 75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


} 
| 
| ‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
| 





| countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union a 
the following rate, which includes postage: 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EF. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subse riptions at the above rate, the 


a al to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to th 
subscribers 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request 

E moug h copies of any one issue of the paper t 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, wil: 
be sent free, upon application 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





, Publishers, 






_— 



























LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 29 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





November 29, 1903. A Mission Study 
of India (Zech. 8 : 1-7). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—A land of famines (Joel 2 : 18-22), 
TUES.—A gracious prophecy (Micah 7: 
16-20). 

WED.—Returning to God (Zech. 1 : 1-6). 
THUuRS.—Pardon promised (Isa. 1 : 18-23). 
FRI.—Plenty and peace (Jer. 31 : 3-9). 
SAT.—From the east country ( Matt. 2: 1-12), 











Write to the secretaries of your denomina- 
tional mission boards for facts about India. 


OU will get from your own board 
facts about the work of your church 
in India. But add to these facts 

this appeal from the Decennial Mission- 
ary Conference in Madras, held in De- 
cember, 1902, the most authoritative 
and representative missionary gather- 
ing ever held in India. 


% 


‘‘ Standing at the close of another decade 
of missionary work in India and at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century, we send this 
message to our fellow-Christians in all lands. 


% 


‘*The spread of knowledge has gone on 
with increasing momentum. Intercommuni- 
cation by railway is spreading the effects of 
civilization, and educated India is develop- 
ing a sense of national unity among all the 
diversity of its races. 


‘* Efforts at religious reform on a national 
basis continue and multiply, Educated 
Islam endeavors more than ever to modern- 
ize its faith ; the reforming sects of Hindoo- 


ism are still on the increase, and Booddhism | 


is trying to assume a modern form. 


“ 


‘* Almost all these movements are, in part 
at least, a result of Christian missionary 
effort, and in them we see additional oppor- 
tunities for the increased activity of the 
Christian church, P 


‘‘The movement among the depressed | 


classes has gathered force. Multitudes have 
entered the Christian church. Many thou- 
sands of orphans have been brought under 
missionary care, 


‘¢ The Bible has now been translated into 
all the chief tongues of India, and is being 
studied far beyond the limits of the Christian 
church, and even of all other missionary 
effort. 

x 


‘*In all parts of the country nearly three 
thousand missionaries, including ministers, 
laymen, and women, are preaching the gos- 
pel, while some twenty-five thousand native 
Christian preachers, zenana workers, and 
school teachers, are helping to extend and 
build up the kingdom of Christ. 


% 


‘*The Protestant Christian community 
now numbers about a million. During the 
last decade it has increased in proportion far 
larger than that of any other. 


% 
‘*The doors are opening, the adversaries 


are increasing. There is scarcely a part of | : At 
8 eA | the taste, but, after reading the directions on the | 


package carefully, made it right, and then I | 

{ 
At that time I 
weighed 140 pounds, and now I weigh 18s | 


India which is now not accessible to wise, 
patient, and zealous missionary effort. The 


command of Christ our Saviour has not | 


changed: ‘ Make disciples of the nations.’ 


Nor assuredly has his promise failed us dur- | 


He has been with us 


« 


** Yet, although modern missionaries have 
been at work in India for more than a cen- 
tury, the fact remains that the number of 
foreign missionaries at present engaged in 
the work of these lands is not only wholly 
inadequate to enable them to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities that press upon 
them, but also far below what the resources 


ing the last ten years. 
‘all the days.’ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


{of the Christian church can well afford to 
| maintain. 


“ 


**It is thought to be anything but an ex- 
travagant estimate of the needs of the coun- 
try if we ask that there be one male and one 
| female missionary for every fifty thousand of 
| the population, and this would mean the 
quadrupling of our present numbers. It is 
the opinion of sober, thoughtful, and zealous 
men, that, in order to carry on thoroughly 
the work now in hand, and to enter the most 
obviously open doors which God has set 
before his church in India, the missionary 
staff in the country should be at least doubled 
within the next ten years, 


% 


‘¢ As there is need of a large diversity of 
gifts, we appeal to those of the most highly 
educated classes of our native lands, who 
have consecrated their lives to the obedience 

' of Christ to consider whether there is not a 
call to many of them to dedicate their talents, 
which are largely the heritage of eighteen 

| centuries of Christian privilege and enlighten- 

ment, to the uplifting of their brothers and 
sisters in foreign lands who have had fewer 
advantages. We would appeal to ministers 
and educationalists and other men of scholar- 
ship, to doctors and nurses, to writers and 
journalists, to men of organizing and business 
experience, and to Christian ladies and gene 
| tlemen possessed of private pecuniary re- 
sources, to ask themselves whether they 
cannot hear a call of God to this work. 


% 


| But we feel that there is a special 
| urgency in this appeal in the case of India, 
| Burmah, and Ceylon : 

‘* First, because of the abundant 


and 
| unique facilities for work throughout these 
| great dependencies of the British Crown, 


| and the large meusure in which their people | 


| are absorbing Western ideas. 


| ‘**Second, because India, now awakening | 


| from the sleep of centuries, is in its most 


plastic and formative condition, so that the | 
impressions, good or ill, which it receives in 


| these present fateful years, are likely to affect 
' its future for centuries to come, 

‘* Third, because this critical time is rapidly 
| passing. Many forms of worldliness, and 
| many motives at variance with the spirit of 
} Christ, are competing for the dominion of 


} the Indian mind and heart, and loss of the | 
present opportunity may multiply our diffi- | 


| culties and enfeeble and hamper our work 
; in coming decades. 


**In the name of Christ, our common Lord, 
for the sake of those who, lacking him, are 
as sheep without a shepherd, we ask you to 
listen to our appeal.’’ 








Hard Arguments 


Coffee Uses Them Whether One Likes or 
Not 





The ill effects of coffee are present in many 
coffee-drinkers, but some people pay no atten- 
tion to the warning signals like dyspepsia, in- 
somnia, nervousness, fluttering of the heart, 
etc., until coffee finally uses a knock-down argu- 
ment, which means collapse on the part of the 
coffee-drinker. 

‘‘I am 30 years old, and have drank coffee 
since I can remember until four years ago, when 
I broke down completely with nervous prostra- 
tion and indigestion. I simply cannot describe 
the agony I suffered. 

‘*Doctor told me he could not help me if I 
did not leave coffee alone, sol bought some 
Postum to give it a trial. At first I did not 
| know how to make it, and was disappointed in 





thought it better than coffee. 
pounds ; that’s quite a gain, —isn't it? 


all gone, and I am otherwise entirely well and 
strong. 


health came in their place, when I shut off cof- 
fee and drank Postum."’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘* The Road to Wellville."’ 











product corn heads 
the list of grains in the 
nutritive elements, necessary to human sus- 
tenance The processes of extracting and re- 
taining these valuable food properties have made 


aro 


CORN SYRUP 


Ghe Great Spread for Daily Bread 


A golden syrup so good, pure and wholesome, that the 
infant, invalid or dyspeptic can eat it with safety. 
It’s a table delight for morning, noon or 
night. Coaxes the appetite and makes you 
eat. Sold at all grocers in airtight, 
friction-top tins. 10c, 25c and §0c. 

CORN PRODUCTS CO., 

















Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great déal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
be purchased. Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about supplies required in church, school, and class. When 
you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 








A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 
largest makers of 
Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 


81 Causeway St , Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


_Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

Our experience is at your service. All questions 
cheerfully answered. nd di i for estimat 


i. P. PFRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN co. 
74 Jackson Street. orcester, Mass. 


SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music, 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 25c. 
The Century Co., Union 
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«+ N. Y. City 

















IN EXCELSIS FOR 
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|"NEW IDEA” 
** Semelroth ’’ Endless Band. 


PLEXIBLE. NEW IDEA PLATE. 
RECORD, SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD, 
PAMILY. 5S. S. BANNERS. BADGES. 
THERMOMETERS, ETC. SEND FOR CATALOGUE G. 


American Blackboard Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


100 Books FREE 


BOOKS 


With every order of fifty copies of Exalted 
Praise,—price, 25c. each,—we will give, free, 
one hundred copies of Word Edition. 
Returnable copy free on request. 

Mac CAL : 











LA & CO., Inc. 
249 Dock Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


** Best and Cheapest "’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


_Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New Century Teacher's 

Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 


Somes free. Publichert of the Vauma Posmiaa Paper as well as the advertiser, and 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunda ~~ be paper 





N all correspondence with dealers 
I advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 
This will oblige the publishers of this 











I never | 
have indigestion now, and the headaches are | 


‘*T never had any troubles that were not due | 
to drinking coffee, and these disappeared, and | 





in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- wit frequently be of distinct advantage 
DO YOU WANT A 
GENUINE BARGAIN 


school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. { to you. 
Hundreds of Upright Pianos 


PIANO returned from way BOL, 


disposed of at once. They include Steinways 
Fischers, Sterlings, an 


A Bad 


Complexion 
m ples, and rough skin, are caused 


’ 


Many cannot be distinguished from new, yet all are 


indigestion is an active offered at a great discount. Up- 

° rights as low as . Also beau- 

digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- tiful New Up- FROM fants at. gxss, 

sorbs all gases and clears up the com- $135, $150, and rs. A See 
strument at $290, ully equal 

plexion. Use many $400 pianos. Bonshly payments accepted. 

MURR A Yy’S Freight only about $5. Write for list and particulars. 


You make a great saving. 
resented. Illustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


‘ 31 Adams St., CHICAGO 
World’s largest music ponee ;, sells Everything known 
in Music. 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


At ALL DRUGGISTs. 
A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House,l. Y. 








When answering advertisements mention this paper. 








other well-known makes. 





Pianos warranted as rep- 
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(HRISTIAN [JERALD 


Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year Not a Dull Line from New Year’s Day to New Year's Eve Always Full of Bright Pictures 





Published 52 Times a Year (Including Our 15-Color Drop-Leaf Butterfly Calendar), $1.50 per Annum Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 





Brighter, Newsier, and Better than Ever 





So Attractive is every One of the Fifty-two Issues of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that no Home can Afford to do without it, and we expect that soon 
Half a Million, including your own good self, will be Seated around our Family Table, intently Listening to the host of notabilities, who have promised to 


Edify ane Entertain our Great Gathering with a Messages of Perennial Interest. 





Come, a Cordial Welcome awaits You. 


Come To-day. 
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With maps ANO 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
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RATT 8, 


“When in Doubt C 


onsult the Crown” 


J Vols—3,000 Pages—96 Colored Maps 





CROWN, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


The only Encyclopedia in the World which in Every 


Particular is Right Vp to 
The CROWN is the Best 


This Illustration shows the exact size of 
the set. It measures 7144 inches in height, 
8 inches in width, and weighs 7 pounds. 

SS 2.¢ 

wire type is New, Large, and Clear. Every 

Word has been Set since September 1, 1903, 
and Revised up to the Hour of Going to 
Press, hence it is, in Every Sense, an 
Absolutely Fresh Work. It Contains no 
Patched Plates and no Doctored Statistics. 








October Ist, 1903 


Go and do Likewise 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN at twenty-two sim- 

ply knew how to read, write and cipher. 
* * * 

ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the 
United States, NEVER ATTENDED SCHOOL. 
His wife was his only teacher. She taught 
him how to read. 





eS @ » 
HIRAM SIBLEY, formerly President of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., left his fath- 
er’s farm at fifteen to learn a 





There is Positively no Encyclo- 
pedia on the market To- Day, even 
among those which command $100 
for the Set, that can Compare with 
the CROWN ENCYCLOPEDIA in 
point of Freshness, Legibility, 
or Up-to-date Requirements. 

* * * 

The Crown Encyclopedia is Pre- 
eminently the Handiest Work of 
its Kind for Convenient Every- 
day Reference. It covers every 
phase of Human Knowledge, Con- 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


trade. After having given away 
millions of dollars during his life- 
time, he died worth many millions 
more a few years ago. 

7 * * 

PETER COOPER, whose name 
will ever be cherished in the hearts 
of the many thousands of young 
men and young women who have 
been graduated, free of expense, 
from the schools of Cooper Insti- 
tute, himself never had more than 
one year’s schooling. 








tains 75,000 Topics, and Includes 

96 Beautifully Colored Maps and Hundreds | 

of Pertinent illustrations. Superbly bound | 

in Rich Cloth with Genuine Gold Stamp. | 
* * * 

This Exceptionally Meritorious Work is | 
Delivered Free on the Terms mentioned be- | 
low. We Guarantee Absolute Satisfac- | 
tion, and Pledge ourselves to Immediately 
Refund your Money if you are not Thorough- | 
ly Delighted. We thus take all the Risk. ! 


s&s 

Now if these men, under such unfavorable 
circumstances, succeeded in achieving fame 
and fortune by dint of industrious applica- 
tion to study and work, why need any of the 
tens of thousands of young people who have 
in them the making of great men and great 
women, despair of reaching the height of their 
ambition with such an opportunity as this, 
placing within their easy reach everything 
necessary for a liberal education? 





Greatest Christma 


s Gift of the Year 





Best Value for the Money 
No other investment of so small a sum as Three 
Dollars will yield so generous a return. The 
Christian Herald for 52 weeks, the Crown Ency- 
clopedia in 5 volumes, and our 15-Color Drop- 
Leaf Butterfly Calendar; Three magnificent 
Christmas Presents for only Three Dollars. 


$2,500,000 In Charity 
The Christian Herald, the Queen of American 
weeklies, is issued fifty-two times a year. This is the 
paper that has collected and expended over two 
and one-half million dollars in international 
charities during the ‘ast ten years. 


Not an Instalment Proposition 

Three Dollars pays in full for The Christian 
Herald from now till January 1, 1905, for our mag- 
nificent Drop-Leaf Butterfly Calendar, and for 
the fivevolume Crown Encyclopedia, all de- 
livered free. Canadian subscribers must remit 
fifty cents extra for Canadian import duties. 


Sent to Different Addresses 
Subscribers may have the Crown Encyclopedia 
The Christian Herald and the Butterfly Calen- 
dar all sent to one address, or each to a different 
address, without extra charge. Three Splendid 

| Christmas Gifts for ONLY Three Dollars. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA | 


WITH MAPS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS © 
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This Five -Volume Encyclopedia Sent FREE 





To Introduce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into your home, we will, on receipt of Only Three Dollars, send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Queen of American 
Weeklies, for the balance of 1903, and then until Jan. 1, 1905: also our Beautiful 15-Color Butterfly Calendar for 1904 and 1905, Covering 300 Square 
Inches, and a Full Set of the Unequaled Crown Encyclopedia, All Charges Prepaid. We Guarantee to Refund Your Money if you are too late, or not 


Entirely Sutisfied. 





Only those who apply Early will Secure this Grand Premium. 
_If ynu_ wish the Five Volumes beautifully bound in Half Leather, send $1.00 Extra. 59 For The Christian Herald and Butterfly Calendar, 


Therefore Act Promptly. 





Act To-day— 
without th the Crown Encyclopedia, se send i only $1.50 


—To-morrow may be Too Late. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, {60 TO 170 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
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